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kT us suppose that vou have come 
back to town for the season, after 
missing August, which is the month 
dedicated to shrimp salad. Already you 
have been whirled into the press of a mul 
titude of social amenities. And already 
the question of where to take your 
luncheon and dinner guests is looming 

















dreadfully in your mind. You are wearied 


by too little service, and by too much— which ducer once said, *‘Crillon leaves no culinary art 
is just as bad; you are op pressed by the garish and — untouched, nor eneches any that is not ador ned.” i 
noisy tumult of modern eating. You desire to eat Crillon is New York in that definition of New 
with and talk to your guests —not to display them. York which includes only the sophisticated facets 
Where to go, then? of the citv, and the good taste it has inherited 
The Crillon, naturally. trom a social generation that dates back into the 
There one may find a quiet, exquisitely deco graceful pageant of the Colonial period. 
rated salon just beyond and _ slightly above the The headwaiter at the Crillon will be charmed 
main dining room, pertectly adapted to these — to lead you ps your guests to a tab le where you, 
needs. Again we refer to the Crillon Baedecker, = in turn, will be charmed to dine. “The differ 
that Guide to ‘Tastetul Dining, which is a part ence,” he will say, “between a newcomer and a 
of every smart household: ‘“This chambre parfaite habitué at the Crillon is that the newcomer has 
has caught a Russian tincture that savors its very had only one opportunity. 
atmosphere. It was in this room that Samuel “So far,” he will add, straightening a_ piece 
Johnson, the celebrated playwright and pro- — of silver to precisely the right angle. 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


N our way to the office last 
() Thursday we met Mr. Charles 

E. Hughes at Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-second Street as the traffic 
was changing. ‘The former Secretary 
of State was being given a frightful 
bawling out by a Luxor taxi driver. 
“Where in hell are you going?” asked 
the driver. Mr. Hughes refused to 
make any statement. 


| Bebalidpen boys and girls with very 
very short dresses and trousers are 
appearing in Central Park again, 
which means that society is coming 
back to us. To our mind, not by any 
means the least charming part of so- 
ciety is its offspring. ‘The smart note 
is still to show as much chubby thigh 
as possible. It is a Paris style. Even 
three years ago in the Tuileries, Gal- 
lic ingenuity had contrived costumes 
little short of amazing. Although our 
nurses and seamstresses are doing well, 
they have a long way to go yet before 
they catch up to the French. 


LONG the same line, as an 

American publication we cannot 
but notice the absurd statement that 
one or more French cars have had 
eight cylinders in a line and four 
wheel brakes for eight years. We do 
not believe this. If we did, we would 
have to believe that American auto- 
motive engineers are not the pioneers 
we know they are. ‘The life of an 
American grows more precarious every 
day. If one is not careful, one is 
likely to be told any time that Paris 
has a higher structure than New York. 


ER Royal Highness Queen Marie 
of Roumania in an article in 
Cosmopolitan Magazine says, “Often 


ONE If LIKELY To BE TOLD — 





I have been asked how I retain that 
look of youth.” She recommends 
laughter; not mincing affected little 
smiles, but honest laughter. ‘Thus it 
is proved again that royalty is fickle. 


m= ROCKEFELLER “P FLIGHT —— 





Only a little while ago we remember 
seeing that the only thing that would 
keep Her Highness’ complexion going 
was Pond’s Cold Cream. 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER’S 
poem which was published on the 
front page of the newspapers last week 
enjoys the distinction of being the 
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worst poem ever published by an oil 
king. Horrible though it was, we have 
decided to forgive the author if he 
agrees not to try to persuade Miss Edna 
Millay to manage a gas station. 


I AST Friday the agitation and dis- 
cussion over the reported commer- 
cialization of tennis became so heated 


\ that we decided to go down to Forest 


Hills and look at the problem first 
hand. We called up for seats and 
found that the minimum charge was 
three dollars. Quod erat demonstran- 
dum. 


E fear that the Secretary of 
State did not make America’s 
position quite clear to Mr. Saklatvala. 
This is the land of the free and the 
home of the brave, and anybody who 
wants to act that way will have to 


stay in England. 


} Mr. Hylan is looking for a swan 
song we suggest: ““When we flipped 
the light bombastic on the sidewalks 
of New York.” 


The Week 


S a result of Mustapha Kemal’s 

campaign, Turks discard fez for 
more civilized headgear and, in Phila- 
delphia, a judge fines a man for 
breaking another’s staw hat on Septem- 
ber 16. Mayor Hylan, defeated in 
primaries, announces that he will re- 
turn to private life and Theodore 
Roosevelt, in Asia, postpones his search 
for the Marco Polo goat. New en- 
forcement head decrees that Izzy Ein- 
stein must remain anonymous here- 
after and Federal Church Council 
finds prohibition not yet a success. 
Henry Ford foresees a century of 
prosperity and taxicab driver is sent 
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to jail for insulting fare who gave 
him ten-cent tip. Seven hundred 
movie theatres pass from control of 
Famous Players into smaller branch 
company, after Government investiga- 
tion of alleged monopoly, and a man 
named John Smith dislocates his jaw 
laughing at an after-dinner joke. 
Judge Olvany and Mr. McCooey 
make their peace and a Brooklyn base- 
ball player announces his retirement 
because of the vile invectives shouted 
at him by the fans. The State Bank- 
ing Department estimates New York’s 
annual loss through stock frauds as 
$500,000,000 and: a woman insane 
for fifty-six years leaves a fortune of 
$2,000,000 on her death. New York 
paper prints series of articles vigor- 
ously advocating clean-up of college 
football and Illinois University de- 
nies that vice exists on its campus. Au- 
thorities assert crime is still on the in- 
crease and a Lithuanian is fined 
twenty-five dollars for failing to doff 
hat to American flag carried past in 
parade, 


HE Fall shows, bright though 

they may be, will have to be ex- 
ceptional to furnish art circles with 
more chuckles than did one of the last 
of the Spring, a private view which 
was attended by a goodly group of no- 
tables, among them Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney and Mr. George Luks. 

It was Mr. Luks’s conceit at this 
show to follow Mrs. Whitney, who 
is the sculptress, wherever she went, 
hanging on her remarks as though en- 
tranced. Eventually, this wore on 
Mrs. Whitney’s nerves. Icily, she in- 
quired, “Would you be so good as to 
tell me, Mr. Luks, why you are fol- 
lowing me around the gallery so per- 
sistently?” 

The whimsical George bowed 
humbly. “If you really want to know, 
Mrs. Whitney,” he murmured, “It’s 
because you’re so frightfully rich.” 


First Nights 


“, oe years ago, Mr. 
Al Woods’s first nights con- 
cerned the woes of “Bertha, the 
Beautiful Cloak Model,” but last 
week his was the distinguished prem- 
iere of the season; a play so eagerly 
sought after that even in a week pro- 
viding twelve openings, speculators 
were offering five hundred dollars for 
twenty tickets to “The Green Hat”— 


offers Mr. Woods piously rejected. 
Moreover, so keen was the desire for 
seats in the Broadhurst that the mes- 
senger carrying a pair to Mr. Max 
Steuer was waylaid and tricked out of 
his envelope, just as though it had con- 
tained a mere million dollars worth 
of negotiable securities. 

It was the maddest week any of us 
remembers in the theatre. There were 
“The Vortex” and “No, No Nan- 
nette” the night after “The Green 
Hat,” among the more important of 





the dozen, and on Thursday, “First 
Flight” at the Plymouth, by which 
time the inveterate first-nighters had 
seen each other often enough to give 
some attention to the play. And there 
was also, on Monday, the Theatre 
Guild’s presentation of “Arms and 
the Man,” almost overshadowed by 
later events. The lesser fry simply 
were lost sight of completely. 


O Mr. Woods’s, as I have said, 

were the honors of the week, 
such is the flare for Mr. Michael 
Arlen and the lady whose tiger-tawny 
hair is raven black on the stage. Yet, 
as the advertisements have it, there is 
always a touch of yesterday about what 
Mr. Woods does to-day. For all the 
Hispano Suiza off-stage and the Rolls- 
Royces outside, the genial Al could 
not forget wholly the friends of 
other days; and such friends as will 
appear in no blue book except when 
the telephone company chooses this 
color for one of its volumes. 

But, of course, there were the elect, 
also, in droves. ‘That young Mr. 
Arthur Bachrach, late of Princeton 
and the Triangle Club and now en- 
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gaged in glorifying the male necktie, 
lent his benign presence. He is, I be- 
lieve, the most consistent of first night- 
ers outside the ranks of the critics; 
the logical successor, in this respect at 
least, to the evening cloak of the late 
Diamond Jim Brady. ‘There was the 
elderly and mysterious gentleman— 
name unknown to any of the many 
who have seen him, and age generally 
estimated at sixty—who bowed that 
grande dame, his mother, to her seat 
with all the courtly elegance of an 
Eighteenth Century beau. There were 
Mr. Gilbert Miller, most consistent 
of the managers at premieres, and Mr. 
Ray Goetz, and Miss Irene Bordoni, 
and Mr. Irvin Berlin—and, indeed, 
every bigwig of Broadway, as well as 
many of the two Avenues. 

The most distinguished first night 
Mr. Woods has ever known; and yet, 
as observed before, there is always a 
touch of yesterday in what Mr. Woods 
does to-day. 


HERE are definite standards for 

first night audiences, and among 
these, Mr. Sam Harris sets his highest. 
If there is doubt about any applicant 
for tickets, the Social Register is held 
at hand for final assay. 

Mr. Winthrop Ames is another who 
places stress on the quality of his first 
audiences, as do Mr. Belasco, and 
Mr. Hopkins, and Mr. Dillingham. 
To be eligible for recognition by the 
last, one must have had four mentions 
in the society columns, have made, 
say, five visits to Miami or Palm 
Beach, and, further, one must possess 
the prestige of two visits to Deauville. 

All theatrical managers, however, 
pay their social debts with invitations 
to first nights, a gracious payment, in- 
deed, in these days when dinners are 
many but amusements are few. It is 
noteworthy, too, that the learned Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court are on 
every manager’s list. 

And first night tickets are not, as 
may be supposed, free. Some news- 
paper critics even pay for their extra 
guests. As well do the actors and the 
author. And whatever the producer 
may do by way of complimentary pre- 
sentations of seats, is an item to be 
entered under withdrawals in his per- 
sonal checking account. Issuance of 
passes starts after the premiere. Such 
is the custom. 


HERE will be moans from the 
older members of your club if 
you dare compare first nights of your 
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own day with those of yore. The 
mildest of them will cast the first 
families in your teeth if you are so 
rash as to bring up the subject. 

He will tell you that, once, the 
tickets for a first night were allotted 
to the clubs, and the members took 
their families. You used to see the 
Vanderbilt and the Whitney boys, 
Billy Jerome, Stanford White, Sam- 
uel Adams Clarke, Jack Fallensby, 
Freddy Gebhard, James Poor. No 
comparison to-day, sir; nothing like it. 
And the critics—a poor lot. Only 
three out of the grand company re- 
main: Alan Dale, Charles Pike Saw- 
yer and James Metcalfe. 

And it may be as the elders tell; 
who can say? Yet, twenty-five years 
hence, doddering ancients ourselves, 
we shall probably find ourselves in- 
forming some young whipper-snapper 
that he doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about—why Julia Hoyt in that rose 
gown, or Alec Woollcott rotoundly 
advising some fair young thing to be 
less sexy—those, my boy, were the 
days. 


Incident 


| the cluttered lobby of the Broad- 
hurst during the second entr’acte, 
Mr. Charles Hanson Towne was dis- 
coursing with friends as to what had 
gone thus far in “The Green Hat” 
when an impressive limousine slid 
slowly up to the curb. 

“There is the height of noncha- 


lance,” murmured Mr. Towne. “A 


gentleman arriving for this opening 
after the second act.” 

The limousine’s passenger dis- 
mounted and strode quickly into the 
theatre. It was Mr. Michael Arlen. 

Mr. Arlen, they say, had never seen 
a complete performance of his play 
to that date. He had seen an act in 
Detroit and another in Chicago. Even 
the opening in town did not enable 
him to complete his acquaintance with 
his own work. Nervousness, they say. 


Diamonds 
R°8 picturesqueness, those of the 


old order always can cite Diamond 
Jim Brady in a dispute, and there can 
be no rebuttal. We have no first 
nighter to-day whose shirt front glows 
so magnificently; certainly none who 
goes to the extreme of carrying unset 
diamonds loosely in his pockets for the 
joy of fingering and displaying them 
in handfuls. 

This love for unset stones gave Mr. 
Brady a fright one night when, with 
kindred souls, he was travelling in the 
private car of Charles Sanger Mellen, 
then President of the New Haven. 
The company dined well and, after- 
wards, partook of the contents of 
many tall glasses, while they were 
marvelling at the beauty of the dia- 
monds Mr. Brady handled so care- 
lessly. 


Presently, the party retired. Mr. 


Brady ambled to his stateroom. He 
It did not 
Grumbling, he undressed in 


reached for the switch. 
work. 


the dark, and threw back the covers. 
Before him then danced a hundred 
glittering shafts. He reached for them 
but they eluded him. Again and again. 
They climbed the steel walls of the 
stateroom. 

“Porter,” he screamed frantically, 
“porter!” 

But the porter did not come, nor 
did anyone else until the joke had 
worn off and Diamond Jim Brady’s 
companions were pleased to inform 
him they had placed fireflies in his bed. 


Standards 
Aw who lately returned 


from France, assures me that he 
lived there delightfully and quite in 
expensively, in a good-sized farmhouse 
which he rented. 

Property is cheap enough for out- 
right purchase. A good-sized chateau 
and several acres of ground may be 
bought for the same sum as would 
swing a six-room bungalow in the 
Stamford section. But, for shorter 
stays, leasing a place is preferable. 

There was only one disadvantage to 
renting; the plumbing was, to put it 
most mildly, primitive. When he 
leased the place my friend proposed 
installing a bathroom in the smallest 
of the bedroms, a proposal he advanced 
to his landlord with the bright good 
will of the tenant who is going to 
improve the owner’s property. 

Strangely, the owner of the house 
objected strenuously, and, when his 





“What do you mean by coming in this time of the morning and waking me up?” 
“Why, you worm, you told me distinctly you wouldn’t be back until after breakfast yourself!” 
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ABSENT-MINDED BARBER SHINGLES DANIEL BOONE’S COONSKIN HAT 


Gallic gestures had subsided somewhat, 
consented to give an explanation. 
“But nobody will wish to use the 
bath after you leave,” he expostulated. 
“Tt will be but a bedroom wasted.” 


Brass 


LOWLY the conviction deepens 

that not even Mr. Sinclair Lewis 
was able to do full justice to the Bab- 
bitt type. I offer in evidence the tale 
given me by one of the members of 
the New York Symphony staff, lately 
returned from a tour of the provinces 
with Dr. Damrosch’s orchestra. 

In a North Carolinian city, the local 
committees, Rotarians, Chamber of 
Commerce and the like, met to de- 
cide upon a form of welcome for the 
visiting musicians which would sus- 
tain the South’s reputation for cordial- 
ity. At last they hit upon the ideal 
plan. 

When the tired members of the or- 
chestra tumbled from their car, they 
were met by the blare of fourteen 
wind instruments, tortured in the dis- 
sonances of the Shriners’ Brass Band. 


Discipline 
HE ‘Transport Henderson, re- 


cently arrived from the West 
Coast, brought into port the Secretary 


of the Navy and Mrs. Wilbur and a 
couple of deep sea yarns: 

Some of the. naval officers’ wives 
were playing bridge on deck. One of 
the ladies, in the excitement of a re- 
double, lighted a cigarette. An instant 
or two later, Mrs. Wilbur, chancing 
by, removed the solacing brand from 
the tray where it had been laid and 
dropped it gingerly into the sea. 

“Tut, tut,” she said. “Smoking on 
the Sabbath!” 

Another time there was a dance. 
After the party the ladies who had 
acted as hostesses were preparing to 
pass out the remnants of the refresh- 
ments to the sailors who had acted as 
waiters, etc. 

Again the first lady of the Admir- 
alty appeared in a nick of time. In- 
tercepting a plate which was intended 
for an innocent sailor, she called aside 
the wife of an officer of the fleet: 

““My dear! How do you expect us 
to maintain the discipline of the 
Navy?” 

The officer’s wife said she didn’t 


know. 


Charity 


a. HUGHES has disposed 
of his big country place near Bed- 
ford Hills, and last week held an auc- 


tion to get rid of the furnishings. 

At the outset, the prices were not 
very commanding. Mr. Hughes had 
not gone in for antiques, and that is 
a fatal mistake in northern West- 
chester if one ever intends to break up 
housekeeping and sell off. ‘The auc- 
tioneer and his followers invaded the 
author’s studio, and a dictaphone— 
which sheds some light on the present 
modes of literary composition—went 
for $9. An expensive, but distress- 
ingly modern, rosewood desk yielded 
little better than cartage, and then a 
picture was brought to the block. 

Eventually three dollars was bid. 

“For the third and last time. Do 
I hear a quarter?” 

Mr. Hughes, who had been watch- 
ing the progress of events with dismay, 
thought his moment had come to in- 
tervene. 

“May Isay a word? This drawing 
is an original by James Montgomery 
Flagg, presented to me by the artist. 
It was made to illustrate one of my 
books. A few days ago a similar one 
was sold on Fifth Avenue for $150.” 

The author’s appeal was not with- 
out effect. The bidding was resumed 
with spirit, and did not cease until 
Mr. Flagg’s original brought $4. 

Mr. Hughes effaced himself, and 
strolled through his old living room. 
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A rural Episcopal rector was admir- 
ing a magnificent couch which must 
have cost its owner a chapter of a suc- 


cessful serial. 
“Do you like it?” asked Mr. 


Hughes. 
“Oh, yes indeed,” replied the 
clergyman. 


“Tt is yours.” 


Pioneer 

HERE may be others, but so far 

as contacts in town have made 
me aware, the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany is the only one of its kind in the 
country. It is self-sustaining. More, 
it must be profitable, since its im- 
pressario is sufficiently important finan- 
cially to be also a director of an im- 
posing New York bank. 

The San Carlo is as much a con- 
tradiction in terms as its owner, Com- 
mendatore Fortune Gallo. ‘The com- 
pany is, as a whole, poorly paid; it 
goes in for cheap scenery. Withal, 
it gives usually a first-rate perform- 
ance. Signor Gallo will ask you to 
dinner and regale you with luxury. 
Next time, if he is in the throes of one 
of his periods of economy—personal 
as well as business—he will take you 
to a table d’hote where the sixty-five 
cent charge is outrageously high. 

In the long, hard road he has trav- 
elled in twenty years of opera presen- 
tation, he had learned much about cut- 
ting expenses; and what he has learned 
he practices ruthlessly. Yet, he is the 
major hope of young singers, young 
composers, and young conductors. 
More than a few of them owe to him 
their first chance to make public ap- 
pearances. He is sincere in his wish 
to help beginners along. Besides, it 
helps keep the salary lists down. 

Probably, his San Carlo Company 
will make money at the Century, 
where more magnificent enterprises 
have been flat failures. It is meet that 
it should be so; for if we are to have 
native opera, it must be hardy enough 
to flourish when chill winds blow. No 
enduring plant can be raised in the 
hothouse of a subscription list. 


In Our Midst 


HE Liquor Market: Champagne, 

selected, case lots, $80; Bur- 
gundy, dry or sparkling, selected, $80 
@ $85; graded applejack charged 
with sparkling water, sold as cham- 
pagne, $40 @ $50. Grain alcohol 
prices up sharply to $10 @ $12 per 


gallon because of nervous market due 


to new prohibition regime, further in- 
fluenced by customary tendency to rise 
toward end of month when wholesale 
houses’ allotments dwindle. 

Latest designation of a disappointed 
politician, to wit, Mr. John Peter Mc- 
Cooey, of Brooklyn, “The Man Who 
Would Be Kings.” 

Observations: On recent evening, 
twenty-five of annual early crop of 
theatrical dark horses already listed 
at Leblang’s Bargain Basement .. . 
Non-professional Miss California do- 
ing daily dozen gesturings in automo- 
bile (white) modestly sirening its 
shrieking way down Broadway .. . In 
Gimbel’s window, waxen images of 
celebrated screen feminines, said to be 
made “from plaster casts being applied 
to bare figures of actresses.” 

Coming back to the Motherland’s 
Bosom: Miss Gertrude Ederle, accus- 
ing English trainer for failure to van- 
quish Channel. Mr. George Arliss, 
bemonocled and ready for “Old Eng- 
lish” in the hinterland, with pessim- 
isms as to this being lean year in Arts. 
Miss Rosamond Pinchot, athletic nun, 
with Lady Diana Manners, titled 
Madonna, for Cincinnati’s “The Mir- 
acle.”” Miss Helen Mencken and Miss 
Iris Tree, of Sir Herbert’s Family 
Tree, ‘Thespianesses. Mr. 
Schling, saying it, naturally, with tulip 


bulbs. Mr. Samuel Untermyer, who 


says it with Traction Interests. Mr. 
Bernard M. Baruch, from Sir Harry 
Lauder’s country. Miss Maria Ku- 
renko, Russian singer, lured here for 
tour, having been epithetted as “‘the 
Patti of Siberia.” Lars Hansson and 
Karin Molander-Hansson, of family 
of Swedish motion picture luminaries. 
Mr. Devereux Milburn, poloist, Mr. 
Lawrence Vellier, of dignified Letters, 
and Mr. Donald Ogden Stewart. 

To thinly-populated Europe: Miss 
Dorothy Gish, for foreign filmings. 
Mr. S. Jay Kaufman, for European 


Max 


nuptials. M. Max Decuigis, capitan 
of French Davis Cup Unsuccessful 
Team. Sir Arthur Balfour, noted 
Tennis star of British politics, on 
Berengaria. Miss Bee Jackson, for 
missionary work in introduction . of 
Charleston abroad. Mrs. Henrik Wil- 
lem Van Loon, to join historian. 
Mr. J. P. Morgan, local Midas, 
for rest from arduous loan floating, to 
serene, pastoral Albion. Mr. O. H. 
Belmont, king of the sport of kings, 
for sundry machinations abroad. 

To Frederick O’Brien’s South Seas: 
Mr. Rockwell Kent, woodcutter and 
litterateur, for further work on plan 
of his Straits of Magellan book. 

—Tue New YorKERs 












































Forty-second Street Through the Century—A Proposed Float for a Parade 
Commemorating the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Greatest Cross- 


town Thoroughfare. 
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THE INQUIRING REPORTER 


EVERY WEEK HE ASKS A QUESTION OF FIVE PEOPLE SELECTED AT RANDOM. 
THIS WEEK THE QUESTION IS: WHAT PARTICULAR PHASE OF MODERN CIVILI- 


ZATION Is DRIVING YOU crazy? 


THE ANSWERS: 


J* AY LANPHIER, “Miss America,” of California and 

the cosmos: “I think the freedom of the press is the 
hardest thing we have to put up with to-day. Why, those 
reporters and photographers won’t leave a girl alone, the 
freshies! All I ask is to be allowed to live quietly in 
my little gray home in the West and cook for my father 
and mother. Pshaw! All this publicity is mere tinsel, 
after all.” 











LARA SMITH, coloratura soprano, of Seventh Ave- 

nue: “Direct-by-mail advertising is the curse of mod- 
ern times. It is God’s judgment on a wicked world. 
My little home is flooded with circulars every morning 
advertising permanent waves, mascara, eye-shading, skin 
bleach and hair dyes, I fill seven waste paper baskets a day 
with notices from laundries, garages, bootleggers and insur- 
ance companies. It is really very difficult to extract the fan 
letters from Carl Van Vechten from all this rubbish.” 




















OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, filling station wholesaler, 

of Pocantico Hills: “Oh, don’t—don’t ask me! It is 
all too terrible. Numerology has blasted my life. I 
have worked hard and honestly since I was a small lad, 
pinching and saving, and now as the leaves begin to fall 
upon my shoulders, I find that my name works out, through 
the mystic numbers, to FaiLuRE! I don’t know what I 
shall ever do! I am too old to begin all over again.” 














OHN F. HYLAN, mayor, of Brooklyn: “I'll tell you 


what it is when we are alone. It’s a thing that even 


husbands and wives don’t talk about. You’ve noticed that 
advertising campaign in the magazines. Well, I'll bet I’ve 
got it. I’ve been worried sick over it. Haven’t you no- 
ticed how my work has fallen off lately? I couldn’t ask 
anybody and nobody could tell me. But I am sure that’s 
why I didn’t get by the primaries. Maybe a little child 
will tell me sometime.”—RaLPu Barton 








ILBERT SELDES, author, of East Thirty-fifth Street: 

“The radio is undoubtedly the most degrading nuis- 
ance of the present century. I at first held great hopes for 
it and looked forward to the time when it would spread 
culture throughout this dark land. But as it develops it 
gets worse. The programs steadily become more popular 
and through some of the stations, notably wjz, the trashy 
compositions of Bach and Beethoven now form the bulk of 
their output. Only a few of the stations are still trying 
to educate the people up to good jazz.” 
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R. FRANKLIN PIERCE 

was President of the United 

States in that gay year, 1852. 
Commodore Perry’s whimsical treaty 
with an outlandish nation, called 
Japan, had just been ratified. In Ver- 
mont, an unbelievably silly law had 
been passed by the Legislature; a law 
which forbade the sale of spirits, no 
less, sir. 

These things interested the town 
but little. A new wonder had risen, 
the Crystal Palace, out in the country, 
on a site opposite the Croton Reser- 
voir. It was almost as fine a build- 
ing, they said, as the original in Lon- 
don. Mr. Washington Irving had 
been so good as to lend his name to 
the Committee. And a shrewd young 
Yankee from Connecticut was direct- 
ing the Exposition—a Mr. P. T. Bar- 
num. 

Thither the bloods of twenty-odd 
drove of an afternoon from fashiona- 
ble St. John’s Park, young gentlemen 
with vari-colored waistcoats and tall 
beaver hats. ‘They stopped for tea at 
the Croton House, together with their 
ladies, who made a lovely show in 
their flowing crinolines, with tiny 
parasols for protection against the 
sun’s, or the glance’s warmth. And 
all laughed gaily at the wit of a 
younger among them, a Mr. Chaun- 
cey Depew, of whom the elders said 
it was unfortunate he took nothing 
seriously. He might go far, other- 
wise. 

Across the street from the Crystal 
Palace was the Latting Observatory, 
which towered itself three hundred 
and twenty-five feet. The tallest 
building in the world. The whole 
town came to gape. 

Forty-second Street was beginning 


one Ba 


to pick up. People said they shouldn’t 
wonder if Fifth Avenue were con- 
tinued out to it one day. 

Of course, it had had attention be- 
fore. For a decade, or so, the prome- 
nade around the Reservoir had held 
attractions for the beaux and belles of 
town. And their fathers before them 
had known the road which led to the 
Weehawken Ferry, at whose other 
end was that lovely Summer resort 
and, later, the shaded walks under the 
Palisades, where, of a Sunday after- 
noon, male New York went for an 
outing which had a taste of the Pari- 
sian in it. The Elysian Fields were 
across the river, too; and on them a 
new game was being played—round- 
ers—which was to become baseball. 

The fashionables who drove out to 
see the Crystal Palace lingered to in- 
spect this neighborhood of rocks and 
goats, and soon enough, along the 
northern side of the street, the brown- 
stone dwelling reproduced itself, until 
Forty-second Street, between Fifth 
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and Sixth Avenues, was one long row 
of ugly houses, shrouded by lovely 
shade trees from the gleam of the 
artificial lake across the road. Pres- 
ently, the Harmonie Club set up its 
quarters near Sixth Avenue. 

Churches came, too, pursuing their 
congregations as is the way in New 
York, at least. Dr. Bing built on the 
corner of Madison Avenue, in bizarre 
arrangement of vari-colored brick 
squares which led the irreverent to 
refer to his edifice as the Church of 
the Holy Oilcloth; St. Bartholomew’s 
moved up from Lafayette Place to 
Forty-fourth Street; and Dr. Thomas 
Hastings, father of the architect 
whose firm built the Public Library 
on the site of the old reservoir, pre- 
sided over the Scotch Church where 
Aeolian Hall now stands. 

Farther east the first of the three 
Grand Central depots was being con- 
structed. When it was finished, a 
prank of the younger set was to wan- 
der over to the fence-enclosed plot 
opposite, on what is now Vanderbilt 
Avenue, which was the particular and 
private playground of Maud S., Mr. 
William H. Vanderbilt’s pet. One 
had merely to shout at the trotter to 
cause the moving spirit of the New 
York Central to poke his head out of 
an office window with angry and un- 
censored expostulations. 

Maud §S. was Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
pride, more so than was his railroad. 
It might interest Mr. John McE. 
Bowman, a lover of horses himself, 
to know that Maud S.’s grazing patch 
of those days was the entire block now 
covered by the Biltmore Hotel. 

The first of the Grand Centrals 
inspired Forty-second Street to be- 
come what the section still is—a hotel 
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center. On the corner of Lexington 
Avenue rose the Vanderbilt, which 
was deemed too out of the way for 
popularity, until a gentleman named 
John L. Sullivan began to make it his 
headquarters for lusty drinking and 
boasting. This brought a certain fame 
and a certain patronage. 

The Grand Union, probably 
the most loved of the street’s 
hostelries, came slowly into 
existence. Two small hotels 
on the block and a row of brick 
dwellings merged impercepti- 
bly into the place presided over 
so famously by Mr. Simeon 
Ford and Mr. Angus Shaw. 

Their hotel was at its best in 
the early "Nineties, when, of a 
Summer’s evening, one might 
see as many as a hundred men 
well-known about town seated 
in the chairs set out on the side- 
walk. Mr. Henry Clews and 
Mr. Collis P. Huntington 
sometimes would drop in, after 
having done their household 
shopping at the big meat market on 
Forty-fourth Street, where the one- 
price system was not yet in vogue and 
a gentleman with a flair for bargain- 
ing might save something on the cost 
of meat towards justifying a descend- 
ant’s purchases of Rembrandts and 
Gainsboroughs. 

They served the best food and the 
best whisky in town at the Grand 
Union. Of the former Mr. Simeon 
Ford remarked that he had to pay his 
meat bill every day, because if he let 
it run three days the butcher would 
own the hotel. As for the latter—in 
all the years of its existence the Grand 
Union never let a room on the ground 
floor. ‘These were known, collective- 
ly, as the Morgue; and were reserved 
solely for gentlemen whose condition 
would make it difficult for them to 
navigate the maze-like stairways. 

The Grand Union, too, was one of 
the earliest hotels to use gas for illumi- 





nation, a fact which one time caused 
Mr. Ford to complain grimly that his 
place was altogether too popular with 
would-be suicides. “They pay two 
dollars a night for their room and use 
four dollars worth of gas,” he said. 
Both Mr. Shaw and Mr. Ford had 
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Whoopsie Daisy! 


an interest in art, which resulted in 
the latter’s acquiring what is to-day 
the best collection of early New York 
prints in the country. ‘Then, it was 
only another reason for visiting the 
Grand Union—to see the decorations. 
Mr. Shaw went in for buying the 
work of living men and, thus, profited 
chiefly in good will. 

The old oyster bar of the hotel— 
or, at least, the formula used in the 
preparation of those succulent oyster 
stews—was transferred to the Grand 
Central when the city condemned 
Messrs. Ford and Shaw’s place for the 
building of the first subway. 

That subway—the Fourth Avenue 
line—was directly responsible for the 
erection of the Hotel Belmont. 

During the work of construction, 
such was the carefree spirit of the 
early days of this century, two hun- 
dred-odd tons of dynamite were stored 
on the corner of Forty-second Street 
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and Fourth Avenue. The block was 
occupied entirely by one-story tax- 
payers, but when the two hundred-odd 
tons of dynamite accidentally ex- 
ploded, even those insignificant build- 
ings were able to accumulate claims 

for damages aggregating twelve mil- 

lions of dollars. 

So some bright legal light in 
the Interborough’s hire decided 
that it would be cheaper to buy 

2 up land, buildings and, inci- 

dentally, claims, than to fight 

each case separately in court. 

D The railroad did this, and built 
the Belmont, now part of the 
Bowman chain. 

- The Manhattan was another 
of the famous hotels of the 
Forty-second Street district. It 
was it—and not the island, as 
is popularly supposed—which 
gave the celebrated and la- 
mented cocktail its name. 

Thus, in a hundred years, 

Forty-second Street has changed 
from a dusty country lane to 

a self-contained metropolis. The 
brownstone of its middle age has given 
way to granite and marble. It has seen 
a railroad dynasty rise and has written 
its epitaph on a narrow, short avenue. 
It has reared itself towards the sky and 
burrowed beneath itself far into the 
earth. ‘Thrice within fifty-odd years 
it has built the greatest terminal in the 
country, only to have it outgrown each 
time before two decades passed. 

Mr. Calvin Coolidge is President 
of the United States in this gay year, 
1925. There is talk that our flying 
forces are not prepared for war; and a 
few jingoes have whispered fatuous 
advice to keep an eye on that same 
Japan. ‘There are cries that the cost 
of enforcing National Prohibition is 
excessive. A failure, they say. 

All this interests the town but little. 
The bloods of twenty-odd debate 
whether Forty-second Street is uptown, 
or down.—HeEnry Co.iins BRown 


LYRICS FROM THE PEKINESE 


°VE been, you'll be happy to learn, 
On a backwoods vacation; 
And on my triumphal return 
I expect an ovation. 
The town is as quick on the jump 
And the plays are as scrumptious, 
The cars are as ready to bump 
And the drivers as bumptious 
As when I went off to the trees,” 
Said the small Pekinese. 


“No more shall the radio cry 

To the air’s outer layer, 
No longer shall Echo reply, 

‘John F. Hylan for Mayor!’ 
What made us refuse to keep in 

One who favored his kin not— 
A statesman so guiltless of sin 

That his watchword was ‘Sin-nott?’— 
You don’t have to answer, Louise,” 
Said the small Pekinese. 


“The Northmen, beloved by the Norns 
(Those three ladies in blinders), 
Have lately been blowing their horns 
As America’s finders; 
But so were a Frenchman, a Jew 
And a Gael in a galleon, 
A Welshman, some Chinamen, too, 
And a certain Italian 
As well as those Lords of the Seize,” 
Said the small Pekinese. 
—ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
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Young Man from Dubuque 


HE Old Lady from Dubuque 

has had her day in court and 

her share of ten point lines in 
print. Make way, then, for the Young 
Man from Dubuque, born Louis Jo- 
sephs, who stuttered his way into 
Broadway immortality under the name 
of Frisco. 

Just as John Barrymore is the 
actor’s mummer, as Huneker was 
the critic’s feutlletonist, as Con- 
rad was the novelist for writers, 
so Frisco is the comedian’s comic. 
To the public he is only Frisco, 
the Jazz Dancer, but to those on 
the same bill his brown derby is 
the motley of their dearly be- 
loved clown, particularly since 
Bert Savoy is now with the 
angels he once kidded. 

Unlike Julius Marx, he never 
wise-cracks, His wit is not clever, 
as Bugs Baer’s. It hasn’t the 
mint julep tang of Irvin Cobb’s, 
the Bull Durham flavor of Will 
Rogers’s. 

And yet, where men of hu- 
mor gather together, say in front 
of the N. V. A. club, where the 
pianos of Tin Pan Alley tinkle 
in the eternal travail of unborn 
tunes, and where Frisco is most 
at home, linger by at a respect- 
ful distance and cock an eaves- 
dropping ear. You will hear people 
laughing raucously, immoderately, 
joyously. And they will be laughing 
at the frenzied, stuttering clamorings 
of Frisco. 

Within two years after he had left 
his home town of Dubuque, Iowa, 
Frisco originated jazz dancing. In 
another year he had schooled the first 
jazz band. 

Many, many seasons ago, Mort Sin- 
ger had a show in Chicago called 
“The Modern Eve.” As a novelty 
attraction, he imported from San 
Francisco Frankie Hale and his Texas 
Tommy Girls. The Texas Tommy 
dance was forerunner to the jazz 
dances of to-day, lineal ancestor of 


all the syncopated hoofing and hipping 





supper club patrons get for their cou- 
vert charges. 

Louis Josephs was a chorus boy with 
“The Modern Eve.” He was fasci- 
nated by the entertainers from San 
Francisco, by the animated stepping of 
the girls. He was wont to ape them 


Louis Josephs 


in the wings. Scornfully, the other 
chorus boys began to call him Frisco. 
Louis Josephs liked it. 

“Tt’ll b-b-be easy to g-g-get it into 
the 1-I-lights,” he said. 

Nights after the show, Frisco, in 
quest of dimes to bolster up his lean 
stipend as chorus boy, went to Colisi- 
mo’s, a famous restaurant on the 
South Side, where foregathered the 
blooded young men of the town. 
Frisco shillabered his way into the en- 
tertainment at Colisimo’s. 

In Chicago at the time was a movie 
actor called Charles Chaplin, doing 
two-reelers for Essanay. Frisco was 
a Chaplin fan. He liked the way 
Chaplin wore his derby hat, the way 
he smoked his cigarette, the way he 


shuffled when he walked. Frisco dra- 

matized Chaplin into a dance. He 

would cock his brown derby at a rak- 

ish angle, blow furiously on his cigar— 

which he always calls a heater—and 

shuffle along in a strange, unrhythmic 

rhythm. Lo, the jazz dance was born. 

Always, before he stepped on 

the floor, Frisco would borrow 

a half dollar. When he fin- 

ished his dance, he would slyly 

drop it on the dance floor. A 

shower of other coins would fol- 

low from the patrons. ‘There 

is more than one way to col- 

lect the living the world owes. 

The dimes began to accumulate. 

Frisco had his jazz dance, but 

as yet there was no authentic 

jazz music. He found the es- 

sence of its technique in the 

strangely undisciplined antics of 

Brown’s Band, a group of mu- 

sicians who played for the show 

in The Cave, the cafe of 

the Hotel Grunewald in New 

Orleans. Brown’s Band was 

forced to change its tempo to 

the irregular caperings of 

Frisco. Behold, jazz music 

was born. One day they played 

too fortissimo to suit the dan- 

cer’s fancy. He took off his 

brown derby and hung it over 

the tenor saxophone. Every jazz band 

windjammer to-day hangs a derby hat 

over his instrument, in certain ecstatic 

moments of the number, and doesn’t 
know why. But Frisco knows. 

Frisco took his brown derby, his 
“heater” and his jazz dance back to 
Chicago, to “Smiley” Corbett’s place 
in Randolph Street. It was there, for 
a whimsy of bibulous inspiration, that 
Art Greiner sent out and got a for- 
midable, official-looking roll of real 
parchment. On it he caused to be 
written, in elegant script: 

“We, the undersigned, do hereby 
recognize Frisco to be the greatest jazz 
dancer in the world.” 

It was signed by a long and illus- 
trious list of names and presented to 
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Frisco with much ceremony. ‘The 
heater became a roman candle in 
Frisco’s sputtering gratitude. He took 
it seriously. He came to New York, 
and in due time, everybody took it 
seriously. 

Ziegfeld condescended to permit 
the stammering zany from the West 
to try out his dance on the Ziegfeld 
Roof Garden. Frisco performed be- 
fore the most blasé audience he had 
ever seen in his life, an audience in- 
cluding, in all likelihood, a couple of 
buyers from his own home town of 
Dubuque. When he finished, by force 
of habit, he dropped his half dollar, 
and was almost drowned in a Niagara 
of silver. 

“‘He’s making a honky-tonk out of 
my swell roof garden,” yelled Zieg- 
feld, scandalized, and issued brisk or- 
ders. Frisco counted his silver in the 
alley. 

The next night, repeat customers 
bawled loudly for the jazz dancer 
with the cigar who danced to a twitchy 
fragment called “The Darktown 
Strutters’ Ball.” Ziegfeld sent for 
him, and offered him $100 a week. 
Frisco preferred the half-dollar sys- 
tem, but Ziegfeld stood pat, and a 
contract was signed. When he left 
the roof garden, two years later, he 
was earning a thousand half dollars 
a week, 

Frisco is a Kimberly whose dia- 
monds of wit flash none the less bril- 
liantly because they happened to be 
unpolished. He stutters because his 
tongue cannot keep pace with his rest- 
lessly romancing mind. Everything 
about him stutters—his feet, his hands, 
the very cigar whose puffing, as Frisco 
puffs it, is a waggish pantomime at 
which preoccupied passersby grin. 

You are somehow sorry for him, 
because he can never catch up to his 
ideas. ‘There are those who dub him 
Miinchausen. If he is a bit of a 


HOSTS of all my lovely sins, 
Who attend too well my pillow, 
Gay the wanton rain begins; 
Hide the limp and tearful willow. 


Turn aside your eyes and ears, 
Trail away your robes of sorrow. 
You shall have my further years,— 
You shall walk with me to-morrow. 


I am sister to the rain; 
Fey and sudden and unholy, 
Petulant at the windowpane, 
Quickly lost, remembered slowly. 


liar, it is only because his eyes deceive 
him, because his memory edits events 
according to his wistful fancy. 

He is a chameleon who, willy-nilly, 
takes on the color of his environment. 
In Dubuque he was a Dubuquer than 
whom there was none Dubuquer. In 
Chicago he became the generic loop- 
hound overnight. In New Orleans, as 
soon as he had registered, no Creole 
looked upon him as a stranger. In 
Hollywood, as soon as he got off the 
train, he was afflicted by a sympathetic 
attack of Kleig eyes; and in New 
York nobody notices him because he is 
so typical. 

He believes fairy tales. 

He is the only man who has ever 
been able to draw a crowd in Times 
Square at three a. m. of a week day, 
without committing murder. It hap- 
pened one cold winter morning. 

In front of the Automat stood a 
venerable nag, attached to a mouldy 
hansom. The Jehu was within, drown- 
ing his hatred of taxicabs in thin, hot 
soup. Frisco happened along, per- 
fectly sober, the top of his brown 
derby covered with snow, his Corona 
Corona (these were the days before 
the Muriel) milling melancholy be- 
tween his teeth. He saw the horse 
and an idea came to him. For a mo- 
ment he stood there in his brown 
derby, in a brown study. Then he 
went into the Automat and dropped 
a nickel. He came forth presently 
with two doughnuts, and fed them to 
the equine oldster. 

A passing newsboy loitered, watch- 
ing. Frisco gave him a coin and asked 
him to go in for more doughnuts. The 
lad came out with two more. Again 
Frisco fed the horse. Now the group 
was joined by a lady who was no bet- 
ter than she should have been. Frisco 
sent the newsie in for more dough- 
nuts. The little knot of humans in 
the falling snow grew. Soon there 


RAINY NIGHT 


I have lived with shades, a shade; 

I am hung with graveyard flowers. 
Let me be to-night arrayed 

In the silver of the showers. 


Every fragile thing shall rust; 
Ere another April passes 
I may be a furry dust, 
Sifting through the brittle grasses. 


All sweet sins shall be forgot 
Who will live to tell their siring? 
Hear me new, nor let me rot 
Wistful still, and still aspiring. 
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were a score of them, fascinated by 
the sight of a sad man feeding dough- 
nuts, one after another, to a surprised 
and grateful old horse. A policeman 
happened along, and he, too, stood 
agape. It wasn’t until twenty dough- 
nuts had been swallowed by the horse 
that the copper finally spoke up and 
asked the question that was burning in 
the hearts of the sixty or seventy peo- 
ple who were now witnessing the 
strange spectacle. 

“What for are ya feedin’ them 
there doughnuts to that there horse?” 
demanded the law. 

Frisco sent the newsie in for an- 
other quarter’s worth. 

“T’m w-w-waiting to s-s-see h-ho- 
how long it'll be b-b-before he asks 
for a c-c-cup of c-c-coffee,” he ex- 
plained. 

Frisco has not changed. 

A recent trip landed him in Los An- 
geles, and he betook himself to Holly- 
wood. The first familiar face he met 
up with belonged to Bryan Foy, eldest 
son of Eddie Foy—the young man 
who got $50 from Gallagher & Shean 
for writing the song that made them 
a million dollars. Foy was dressed in 
a thin, shiny, black alpaca suit of the 
type then in vogue among the picture 
actors. During the exchange of greet- 
ings he noticed that Frisco seemed fas- 
cinated with his attire. 

“How do you like it?” asked Bryan. 

“F-f-fine,” said Frisco. ‘“B-b-but 
why don’t you s-s-sew some c-c-cloth 
onto it?” 

When he got back to New York, 
they asked him how he liked Los An- 
geles. Frisco told them: 

“The p-p-production is great,” he 
said, puffing furiously on the heater, 
“b-b-but I d-d-don’t care much for 
the c-c-cast.” 

Can you give a better description of 
Los Angeles? 

—Jo Swer.inc 


Ghosts of dear temptations, heed; 
I am frail, be you forgiving. 
See you not that I have need 
To be living with the living? 


Sail, to-night, the Styx’s breast; 
Glide among the dim processions 
Of the exquisite unblest. 
Spirits of my shared transgressions. 


Roam with young Persephone, 
Plucking poppies for your slumber... 
With the morrow, there shall be 
One more wraith among your number. 
—Dorotuy ParKER 
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SONATA~MUNICIPALE 


Sertinc: The intersection of a busy street corner in the 
late forenoon. In the background one of Mayor 
Hylan’s street cleaners is wearily dusting the sun off the 
sidewalk, singing at the same time a song that portrays 
the trials and tribulations of the Children of Israel in 
their piteous attempts to rescue their sample cases from 
the brutal clutches of a merciless resident buyer. A 
hawker of pianos and a hawker of souls pause for a 
moment to contemplate a dead horse that lies noncha- 
lantly in the gutter—relic of a frolic that has taken 
place the night before. In the foreground a stalwart 
son of Erin is regulating traffic, alternately motioning 
to north and east, and south and west bound vehicles. 


A horn honks, enter motorist singing: 
I’m a friend of Enright’s, can’t you see 
That shield in front with its big P. D. 
That permits me to speed eternally, 
Officer, step one side! 


What odds that traffic may be tied 
In knots as long as they are wide, 
My P. D. sign is bona fide, 
Officer, let me through! 


Cop stops all traffic and sings in deep bass voice: 
A P. D. sign? 
Pass right along, 
The Commissioner’s friend 
Can do no wrong! 


First Taxt SHuFFER: Didja see de copper doff his cap? 
Seconp Ditto: To de guy in de car wit de awful map? 
Tuirp Dirro: Why he’s got a P. D. sign, you sap. 


Street cleaner starts to cross street, gets hit by motorist who 


sings angrily: 
Hey, there you—get off the street, 
Don’t you know its indiscreet 
For you and my bumper both to meet. 
Officer, arrest that man! 


Trarric Cop: 
To the hoosegow 
You must go, 
The Commissioner’s friend 
Has told me so. 


He is dragged away by cop and grand chorus of Merrie 


Villagers appear and sing: 
None of us are superstitious, 
But we know that things malicious 
Cannot harm when that auspicious 


P. D. sign is nigh. 


Signs there are that make a waiter 
Kick a Volstead legislator, 
But there is a power greater 


In that P. D. plaque. 


To get on midst New York breezes 

You don’t need school Ph. D’zes, 

But can speed until hell freezes, 
With that magic sign. 


If Hizzoner’s high committee 

Tends you keys to this great city 

Just you ask them for a pretty 
Little P. D. sign. 





THREE (in unison): He’d get away wid moider! 


OF ALL 


LOW LIFE IN HIGH SCHOOL 


CCORDING to the churchmen’s re- 
port, booze and the motor car are 
demoralizing our school children. The 
motto of the students seems to be, “high 
drinking and low flivving.” 
* 


“The most charitable way to regard 
these charges,” says Admiral Moffett, ‘ 
that their author is of unsound mind.” 
The President’s Air Service Grand Jury 
may have to declare Colonel Mitchell a 
balloonatic. 


‘is 


Young Robert La Follette was victor- 
ious in the Republican primaries, but no- 
body seems to know to what party he be- 
longs. At this distance it sounds like 
the Babygrand Old Party. 

& 


Forty-second Street is one hundred 
years old this month, and they say it is 
getting hardening of the arteries of trans- 
portation. 

* 


Excavations near Bainbridge, Ohio, 


show costly jewelry, and evidences of a 
civilization 1,000 to 2,000 years old. It 
is believed that these are the remains of 
the original Ohio Gang. 


* 
The Smith a mighty man is he. 


We refer, of course, to the author of 
that immortal work, “The X.Y.Z. of 
Hylanism.” 

. 


PLAY IT ON YOUR SOCONYGRAPH 
Literary critics do not seem to take 
kindly to John D. Rockefeller’s poetry. 
The consensus of opinion seems to be 
that his work is refined but smells of the 
midnight oil. 
‘& 


Anyway this town has one J. Walker 
who knows how to handle himself in 
traffic. 

a 


We hope that the Walker-Waterman 


THINGS 


bout will not degenerate into anything 
polite or urbane. An epithetic campaign 
is much more interesting to the bystand- 
ers than an apathetic one. 

= 


General Butler has given Philadelphia 
up as a hopeless case, and we hear that 
he will return to his old job on January 
1. It is a fair bet that he will introduce 
some new strong language into the Ma- 
rine Service. 

* 

The Mayor was the victim of a nat- 
ural misunderstanding. He asked the 
voters to put an “x” before his name and 
they put an “ex.” 

+ 


We are frankly relieved by the re- 
moval of John F. Hylan from the public 
eye. He was beginning to look like an- 
other “‘Abie’s Irish Rose.” 


Our greetings to William M. Bennett: 
good-bye till 1929 and a happy quadren- 


nium to you.—Howarp BruBakER 
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IN THE NEWS 


Obituary 


FEW nights ago, a crowd of 

Federal police swarmed through 

the dingy and odorous hallways 
that give off from Pell and Mott and 
Doyers Streets. And what they achieved, 
after ten hours of cuffing and quarreling 
and bewildering uproar, was the end of 
that recurring romantic episode, the Tong 
War. The highbinders they arrested that 
night will be sent back to China. And 
if we repeat in this land of the brave the 
history of England and Canada, deporta- 
tion will mean that the end of the fight- 
ing is at hand. 

Henceforth, then, the brilliant lec- 
turers of the rubberneck wagons may re- 
late only glowing history, and must re- 
frain from chilling the spines of their 
charges with baleful suggestions of present 
danger. Old Mock Gunn, high in his 
lonely tenement, may caress his polished 
automatic and indulge in vain regrets for 
the days that have past. Ourselves, we 
shall miss from the front pages of our 
newspapers the good old bloody tales of 
the hatchet men. 

For England and Canada ended their 
Tong Wars years ago by the simple ex- 
pedient of sending the warriors back 
where they came from. If the signs may 
be credited in America, the institution is 
on the point of vanishing. And nothing 
will remain but its traditions. 

It was a fascinating thing: this fantastic 
and earnest killing which has proceeded 
with such delightful calm, and such wide- 
eyed unconcern for the threshing, nosey 
civilization amidst which it was pursued. 
And through their sporadic campaigns, the 
fighters have reserved for their white 
spectators a charming amiability. ‘Tong 
Wars have appeared to us strange, and 
exotic and hugely glamorous. And yet, 
the causes of the warfare were quite as 
simple, at bottom, as the causes of any 
other warfare: indeed, the only difference 
which I can discern between it and other 
worldly animosities is the small size of the 
armies engaged, the fact that not even 
the tong presidents thought of floating 
liberty bonds, and, as far as can be 
learned, no devout prayers were issued for 
the victory of the side obviously in the 
right. 

Chinamen in this country have killed 
each other for the simple purpose of gain- 
ing economic superiority. Of course, 
there were embellishments to that basic 
cause. Without national sports or national 
drama or romantic fiction through which 
to take his adventures vicariously, the 
Cantonese coolie had little choice but to 
take it personally. A lot of the fighting 
was done for fun. But the chief reason 
for their throat-cutting is quite the same 


as that ascribed to trade barons and mari- 
time nations. It is only because of their 
boyish simplicity that the Chinese pro- 
ceeded with the matter in a strictly literal 
fashion. 

Unwise in the western ways of spolia- 
tion, they could think of no way of thiev- 
ing a comrade’s business prestige and yet 
leave his body and soul intact. They 
went to the root of the situation, there- 
fore, by killing him. Deprived of this 
naive expedient, they no doubt will learn 
our manners, for surely the human yearn- 
ing to do the other fellow will persist. 
We may expect, then, a decided break-up 
of the fine moral fibre of the artless, 
throat-slitting Chinaman. 

The Tong and Tong Wars are no more 


‘indigenous to China than chop suey. At 


the time when throngs of the yellow men 
began to emigrate toward America, their 
government was a despotism, headed by 
an emperor who kept his subjects honest 
by the trick of beheading them for a lie 
or a theft. Brought up under such in- 
fluence, the Chinamen arriving in this 
country naturally found themselves 
whipped at the outset. They could offer 
no competition whatever to the shrewder, 
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“What's the dog waiting for?” 

“Oh, nothing . . . once in a while 
I cut a piece off the ear—she just loves 
that.” 


if less explicit natives. They had, in 
short, not a Chinaman’s chance. 

Faced with this situation, they organ- 
ized themselves into protective societies, 
which they called Tongs, and which at 
the outset were much similar to our own 
Chambers of Commerce. From _ this 
simple beginning grew the bitter feudal 
orders whose enmities have cost perhaps 
250 lives during the last ten years. 


HE first great Tong Wars were 

waged in the twisting streets of San 
Francisco’s notorious Barbary Coast. The 
participants were members of Tongs 
whose names are not familiar to us in the 
East: the Suey Yings, the Bing Kongs, the 
Four Brothers, the Jung Yings and the 
Suey Dons. A misplaced seed in a fan- 
tan game, seductive glances bestowed upon 
a slave girl, or, amusingly, the use of the 
homely epithet “boob,” were enough to 
send an infuriated Tongman home for his 
razor-edged cleaver. And once he had 
delivered his ferocious chop-stroke, the 
thing was on in earnest. Back and forth 
they fought, each Tong attempting to 
keep its tally always one ahead of the 
others. 

In the East, Chinese affairs have been 
centered in but two Tongs: the On 
Leongs and the Hip Sings. They, too, 
started out peacefully enough. The latter 
was the first of the great Tongs. By 
1890, it was the lodestar of Chinese life 
in America. It furnished an active pro- 
tection for its thousands of members, 
mostly laundrymen, against the depreda- 
tions of their fellow countrymen or 
Americans. But it had no reputation for 
violence, and generally minded its own 
business. Its power augmented year by 
year, and finally with its immense au- 
thority, came arrogance. A series of dis- 
agreements brought the birth of the On 
Leong, which attracted to its membership 
merchants of every sort: proprietors of 
curio shops, small restaurants and even 
the great silk emporiums. 

The chief cause for the formation of 
the On Leongs, however, was the dis- 
covery, about 1900, that Americans had 
acquired a growing fondness for chop 
suey. The restaurant men resented the 
monopoly of trade locations set up by the 
Hip Sings, and threw their numbers, to- 
gether with their immense wealth, into 
the On Leong. 

The first Chinese shooting affair, di- 
rectly traceable to Tong membership, oc- 
curred in 1901. It created a considerable 
stir in the press, aroused the Tong mem- 
bers to the notion that they were missing 
a great deal of robust amusement, and 
the blood feud was on. 

From the very first, however, the canny 
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ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 


“Ladies and gentlemen—to-morrow at ten o'clock Mister Dento will 
draw a heavy sightseeing bus with his teeth filled with people for two blocks 
at Broadway and Forty-second Street. I thank you.” 


fellows preferred to hire professional bad 
men to do their shooting for them, having 
absorbed no doubt something of the 
American spirit which gives us a predilec- 
tion for watching paid hands play our 
games. 

A few desultory murders, and their 
gorge was up. Hatchet men were im- 
ported from China in everything from 
empty packing cases to royal suites on the 
steamers. A definite scale of prices, not 
puzzling to our modern gunmen, was 
established for killings. As much as 
$15,000 was paid out recently for the 
doing in of an active leader. 


T the outset, there were two chief 
motives upon which Tong killings 
were hung: interference with slave girls 
and gambling quarrels. Women have 


always been the difficult part of Chinese 
life in America. ‘They were prevented 
by law from bringing their native women 
folk to this country. And they were con- 
fronted by racial prejudice when they 
approached white girls. Such Chinese 
girls as were smuggled in, such native 
beauties as took the bold step past the 
barriers of the Chinatown, were hand- 
made pretexts for a row. Most of them 
were kept stern prisoner. But there were 
kidnappings, alienations, barterings which 
brought many a keen-ground cleaver 
swinging from a gloomy doorway. 

The Chinatown of old—I refer now 
to circa 1912—was immensely different 
from the ratty little alleys of nowadays. 
Not a cellar, then, but had its oak and 
steel door, behind which were teakwood 
tables whose inlaid tops were the field for 
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the ebb and flow of fortunes in gambling. 
The gambling privileges were guarded 
with life blood. Head fees were paid to 
the controlling Tongs. And fees of a 
quieter sort were paid to the police to 
avoid interference. For the Chinese is 
the greatest gambler of all earth’s crea- 
tures, and no law can stop him. He 
invented the put and take top. He in- 
vented dice. He invented cards. He 
probably invented, I suppose, Wall Street 
and Saratoga Springs. 

At any rate, there were many killings 
which grew out of gambling, and out of 
the retaliation doggedly bestowed upon 
the Tong whose membership contained 
the original slayer. The fighting swelled 
and diminished in tidal waves, reaching 
its peak with the wholesale killings of 
1912, when gunmen stormed a theatre in 
Mott Street, shooting wildly among the 
audience and killing more than a dozen 
men. 


HE war which began last Fall, now 

ended, was a periodic outbreak. It 
was caused, immediately, by the expulsion 
of fourteen members of the On Leongs 
who, instead of retiring quietly, lifted 
$40,000 from the On Leong treasury and 
at once become members of the Hip 
Sings. The strife, during a spread of 
sixteen months, has resulted in the sudden 
death of sixty-eight Chinese. 

Incidentally, the latest war provided 
the brave police laddies with an entirely 
new form of added increment. The 
robust coppers, sighting an honest penny, 
hired themselves out as guards for the 
more timid of the Tong members, each 
of them harvesting from three to five dol- 
lars per diem for physical protection. For 
this reason (if you must have a scandalous 
suggestion) the police may not have been 
so assiduous in their efforts to stop the 
war. They made no arrests. Indeed, 
when a new man appeared on the beat, 
some weeks ago, and distinguished himself 
by unearthing a case of automatic pistols 
and 1,000 rounds of ammunition, it is 
told that he was severely upbraided by his 
comrades. ‘The next day, it is said, the 
guns and cartridges had found a safer and 
more secret resting place, high in a Mott 
Street apartment. 

But even diligence on the part of the 
police will not preserve the Tong Wars. 
They are ended, and not without the 
approval of the Chinese themselves. Of 
80,000 Chinamen in America, barely 
10,000 are Tong members. They have 
deserted the societies in swarms during the 
last three or four years. They are be- 
coming Americanized. They are taking 
correspondence courses. They are joining 
civic clubs, And they are discovering that 
the blunt diplomacy of a pistol bullet is 
kid stuff when ranged alongside the 
subtler methods of American business. 


—Morris Markey 
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YE ANTIQUE MARKET 


ECENT developments in the an- 
Ri business indicate that good 
taste has at last percolated to the 
less intelligent classes. Only last week 
a party of ladies assaulted a New Jersey 
farmhouse. There were some sixteen in 
the party. Finding the door unlocked, 
they rushed in and began shouting, “I'll 
take this!” “I'll take that!” “No, you 
can’t have that—that’s mine!” “How 
much for that /ovely chair?”—and so on. 
The police wisely refused to interfere 
and were sent a copy of the Making The 
Cellar Lovely Magazine by the president 
of the Artistic Drain Pipe Fitters Union. 
Antique hunting is being organized 
with some efficiency at last. There are 
several agencies now, which keep “spot- 
ters” in the field. These “spotters” 
travel about through the rural districts 
disguised either as vagrants or as young 
advertising women making house-to-house 
investigations for beauty aids; they peek 
about as much as they can, and send in 
detailed reports of their activities to 
headquarters. A card catalogue is kept. 
It is no uncommon thing to see a dozen 
parties of ladies in the agency at once. 
“Ah yes!” the salesman will say. “We 
have information of a very fine spittoon 
in Section G of Westchester—a fine ex- 
ample—Atlantic City glass—identical 
with those that used to be kept in the 
old Astor House.” Or else, “A fine rag 
rug, slightly hooked, just north of Pater- 
son—fine soup stain on right hand corner 
—suitable for wall hanging.” And so on. 
These agencies have done much to open 
the eyes of collectors to the real meaning 
of antiques. Due to their influence, 
many classes of objects which had been 
overlooked in the past have been brought 
into the light and given a high place in 
the estimation of cultured people. The 
round glass oil lamp that wouldn’t have 
brought a nickel five years ago, brings up 
to forty dollars to-day. Common kitchen 
china has been found to possess that in- 
definable something which antique lovers 
require in all their things. And by the 
way, without that indefinable something, 
a piece of furniture or glass is not worth 
tuppence, you may be sure. It has been 
discovered that the most ordinary types 
of drinking glasses, including the half- 
pound tumblers for throwing at back yard 
cats, which the earlier Sears Roebucks 
turned out, have been nothing less than 
“pressed glass” all the time, though 
nobody thought they were anything but 
moulded by machinery. The kitchen 
table, as it turns out, is a “bolted table;” 
which means that the legs can be unbolted 
so as to facilitate shipping from the fac- 
tory. 
In addition to their other services, the 
antique agencies have brought home the 


indisputable fact that antiques can be put 
anywhere. People didn’t formerly think 
this. The idea used to be that if you 
owned an expensive greystone house on 
the upper East Side and kept a butler, 
you ought to fill the place with town 
house furniture. That’s nonsense. If 
you’ve got a marble hall for an entrance, 
put a rag rug on it; if you’ve got a thirty 
by fifty foot dining room, cottage furni- 
ture is the very thing for you; there’s 
nothing like a New England farmer’s 
corner cupboard to full out that space 
by your Fifth Avenue window. 

No. Indications are that there is no 
positive limit to the variety and uses of 
antiques. One of the larger agencies has 
listed among its possibilities (it hasn’t 
actually come to it yet, to be sure) a par- 
ticularly fine old piece of cheese in a 
farmhouse not far from Hartford, Con- 
necticut. It is presumedly in the kitchen. 
The farmhouse was abandoned and the 
cheese was located by the “spotter” from 
the front gate without going in. Mean- 
while the Beautiful Pantry Club and the 
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Society of Rock Gardeners, the latter of 
which was the first organization of its 
kind to come out flatly for the Beauty Is 
Everywhere movement, have both en- 
dorsed the early typewriter as a legitimate 
antique. It is a step forward. (The 
Rock Gardeners, incidentally, first came 
into prominence through their publica- 
tion: How to Make a Garden Out of a 
Couple of Old Bricks.) And in the 
trade, generally, there is a lively move- 
ment towards less prejudice and more 
old stuff at any price. 

And as we said, the refining culture 
of the movement is spreading more and 
more among the unintelligent, which 
means that the ladies are happy anyway. 

—A. van STEENBERGH 


A LITTLE YOLK ABOUT THE 
YEGG 


Speak kindly to the little yegg 
And Analyze and Freud him, 
The only reason that he killed 
Was ’cause the cop annoyed him. 
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The Courage of Their Convictions 
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“THE GREEN HAT” 


Miss Cornell’s Latest and Mr. Arlen’s First Triumph in the T heatre 


HE talented Miss Katherine Cornell, the /ris 

March of the stage version of ““The Green Hat,” 

and Mr. Michael Arlen (mé Kouyoumdjian), its 
author, stop to consider things between acts. 

At latest reports, the line at the box office reached 

from the Broadhurst Theatre to the Battery, with 


Miss Gertrude Ederle treading water in the Bay. 
Mr. Arlen is thus repeating the magnificent clean-up 
that he made in Chicago and Detroit. ‘The Green 
Hat” is full of the most delicious pathological and 
obstetrical conversation for those who never have any 


fun at home.—R. B. 
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The Theatre 


HERE are those, of course, to 
whom the desirable color 
scheme for the lily is black 


and blue, who would treat of the 
nightingale in terms of udders, and of 
the cow in terms of tone. ‘These are 
the people to whom “The Green 
Hat” is unreal and consequently un- 
interesting. 

“The Green Hat,” to be sure, is 
unreal; as unreal, say, as the Kaiser’s 
Christmas dinner in Paris; as the suc- 
cess of Pickett’s charge; as the pos- 
sibility that the young woman who 
sang ““They Always, Always Pick On 
Me,” with slides, in the Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., Bijou Dream, in August, 1911, is 
still radiant, dewy-eyed, rose-lipped, 
personable, eighteen. . . . “The Green 
Hat,” then, is not for those who lisp 
in skyscrapers, who merge railroads 
and do their nine holes in seventy, 
who get out of every day in every way 
the utmost in sense, health, and poten- 
tial achievement. 

The regimentation of life, fortu- 
nately, is not yet complete. There 
are still, by the grace of unpassed 
amendments, those to whom, on occa- 
sion, there are other realities than the 
realities of logical human conduct and 
behaviour, other actualities than those 
of reason and order. There is the 
sublime reality, of maudlinity, of self- 
pity, that surpasses in interest, in real 
being, the machinations of the rou- 
tined neurones of the race. There is, 
in brief, that gorgeously painful mo- 
ment, achieved variously by various 
people after the eighth Seidel or the 
third Benedictine, when one wishes 
that one had led a better life. For 
such as these is “The Green Hat.” 

Diyar Arlen, himself, has supplied 
the test. “It makes you think,” he 
writes somewhere of the “blues” as 
they resound through a London caba- 
ret, “of things you have never done, 
with women you have never known.” 
If, on the other hand, you can keep 





right on mentally balancing your bank 
book or making plans for the morrow’s 
calls upon the trade, while all about 
you delicately constituted men and 
women are sobbing at the mendacious 
memories of misspent lives, don’t go 
to see “The Green Hat” at all, but 
stay home and reread your Hawkes on 
“Higher Algebra.” It’s much more 
real, and you'll surely have a better 
time. 

What one has been trying to get at 
—by a route, admittedly, that can be 
compared only to going to Newark 
from New York by way of Montreal 
—is that ““The Green Hat” is a grand, 
sentimental debauch for the romanti- 
cally inclined. It has no place at all 
in a discussion of the Higher Theatre 
—by a coincidence, it not only makes 
no claim to such a place, but bravely 
builds up a spite wall by calling itself 
a Romance—but it must be seen by 
those to whom the theatre, after all, is 
theatre. What matter that the reason 
shouts that Jris March could have 
dodged all her troubles by going to 
live ata Y. W. C. A. hotel and that 
there are Keeley Cures for such as 
Gerald, when the heart bleeds tears 
through sentimental eyes and sighs that 
no loves endure? 

This column’s lyric mood has col- 
lapsed, alas, as quickly as it came. And 
so to more prosaic discussion. 
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Katherine Cornell is an excellent, 
though scarcely an ideal, /ris March. 
(The ideal—this in answer to A, who 
had that bet with B—is Ina Claire.) 
Miss Cornell, it seems, is an actress of 
authentic, of plausible emotions, and 
she at times shows the strain of play- 
ing a role that has no more grasp on 
life than the little boy’s daydream 
that the Giants will, after all, snatch 
the pennant from Pittsburgh. The 
scope of the rdle—the expression and 
the compression of the maudlin yearn- 
ings of a domesticated, work-a-day, 
orderly civilization—is a bit beyond 
her. 

Margalo Gillmore is the other im- 
portant actress in the cast. She is 
Venice, the touch of reality in a world 
inhabited by the originally mad 
Marches and the rest whom they have 
helped to make the least bit cuckoo. 
Hers is a perfect performance. 

The men are what they should be— 
the embodiments of the playing fields 
of Eton, the white man’s burden, the 
thin, red line of empire, the Cape to 
Cairo. 

Surely the reader will know by this 
time whether he wants to see “The 
Green Hat” or not. The next step 
is to try to get in. 


RMS and the Man” is the current 
attraction at the Guild Theatre. 

But those who depend upon this de- 
partment for advice—and there are a 
good deal more than you would think 
—are simply going to have to get 
along as best they can on their own. 

The undersigned, then, accompa- 
nied by a veteran Shaw scholar and 
actor, settled down in his seat—S-112 
—recently for an evening of shall we 
say—just this once—Shavian humor? 
It was, however not to be. 

The person in T-112 that evening 
has undoubtedly the dumbest and most 
offensive cackling, in a world in which 
cackling has been pretty well devel- 
oped in many circles. He cackled 
whenever a word was said on stage, 
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and he cackled whenever his compan- 
ion said anything, with the two events 
pretty much going on at full blast at 
one and the same time. 

Came, then, the moment in which 
Raina, (Lynn Fontanne), says to Cap- 
tain Bluntschii, (Alfred Lunt): “It 
is the only library in Bulgaria.” In 
older cultural centers, this department 
has been privileged to see whole au- 
diences rise in their wrath and express 
their disapproval of that slur upon an 
allied nation; it has seen other au- 
diences chuckle gently, or even guffaw 
loudly, at that laborious witticism. 

On the night of Sept. 18, however, 
the person in T-112 cackled loudly, 
said, ““They’re married, you know, Al- 
fred Fontanne and Lynn Cossart,” 
cackled loudly again, said, “Isn’t it 
rich?” pointed out Jascha Heifetz, 
who was leagues away, in the next 
row, and cackled again. Whereupon 
this reporter and his Shaw scholar and 
actor companion reached for their hats 
and strode into the night, which would 
be the Winter Garden in time for 
Brennan and Rogers. 

If T-112 will communicate with 
the undersigned, he will learn some- 
thing to his advantage. He will at all 
events be subsidized to a free cure for 
the cackles. 

From other and trustworthy sources, 
however, comes the report that the 
Guild has again done an intelligent 
and well-acted item of Shaw. 


—H. J. M. 


Music 


( woes desiring an early 
load of Italian opera had an op- 
portunity to get a few bales from the 
Boston Civic Grand Opera Company, 
which furnished two weeks of Verdi, 
Puccini, et al at the Manhattan Opera 
House recently. The performances of 
this new organization ranged from the 
entertaining to the unconsciously en- 
tertaining. On consecutive evenings 
we heard a “Boheme,” which cap- 
tured exactly the lusty lush of the 
score, and the Weber and Fields of 
opera, “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci.” 

“Cavalleria,” a work which makes 
severe demands on the sitzfleisch, was 
rescued chiefly by the efforts of a 
young chorus master who dived to the 
stage at intervals, score in hand, to 
retrieve the beat for the hidden chorus 
from the efficient Mr. Paci who con- 
ducted. Mr. Paci’s tribulations in 
leading “Cavalleria” may have been 
responsible for the largo tempo of 


most of “Pagliacci,” but Leoncavallo’s 
demi-tasse induced howls of approval 
whenever anybody seized a high note 
and put it down for the count. 
Following the tradition of visiting 
operas, there were frequent and unan- 
nounced changes in the casts, and, if 
we are not too far off, it seemed to us 
that Signor Leo Piccioli, a capable 
young baritone, also appeared under 
the style of Mr. Leo Pickens. A 


singer from whom we'd like to hear 
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more was Norbert Adler, a New 
Yorker, who did a good Rodolfo in 
“La Boheme.” Mr. Adler may have 
been a trifle hoarse when we heard 
him, for he was a bit cautious in the 
upper reaches, but he has an ingratiat- 
ing lyric tenor and he sings with 
enough light and shade to insure his 
summary dismissal from most Italian 
opera companies.—R. A. S. 


Books 


ONRAD left “Suspense” unfin- 

ished at the approach to its stage 
of climax. There is said to be noth- 
ing to show how he planned to go on, 
and as it is composed like “Nostromo” 
there is little to infer from, except 
your general knowledge of his trends 
—and so, at the break-off, you are to 
console yourself with the interest of 
surmising, and the pleasure of the 
larger effects of what you have of it. 
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Are you, by Gum! We can only re- 
port that we were a kid robbed of 
candy, lamenting the story as if it 
had been a galloping Dumas, not a 
Conrad at his most symphonic and 
least continuous. We ached, and do 
now, to know what Conradian destiny 
had in store for Adéle, the lovely 
Countess of Montevesso. And how 
far the engaging Cosmo Latham was 
to be drawn into adventure related in 
some way to the return from Elba. 
And if Napoleon, thus far a shadow 
across the waters upon Genoa, was 
finally to come into view. 

There are novels of Conrad’s the 
lack of a good third of any of which 
would be worse. “Suspense” (Doudle- 
day, Page) is easier to follow than 
“Nostromo,” but leads less potently. 
Still, it is that Conrad, and no mere 
decrepitude of him, and anyone who 
has doubted that he was always a mas- 
ter story-teller first is likely to be pain- 
fully convinced by it. 


HE bright spots in its melan- 

choly week were Ben Travers’s 
“Mischief” (Doubleday, Page) and 
“Mr. Petre,” by Hilaire Belloc. “Mis- 
chief” is farce, with nothing subtle 
about it, and with bedroom scenes that 
would take you back to Avery Hop- 
wood’s reign, were not its whole tone 
so decent and parts of it so funny. 
“Mr. Petre” (McBride), for which 
Chesterton drew pictures, is grave 
horse-play with the bunk omniscience 
of Big Business. Both have dull 
stretches, in spite of which both are 
worth while. 

The same week’s two prize duds, 
with us, were “Kept” and “The 
Grand Ecart.” We should’ call 
“Kept” sophisticated fiction for elderly 
residents of Upper Tooting, or what- 
ever the gag London suburb is this 
year. As for “The Grand Ecart,” its 
bid is made with abstruseness and a 
sickly audacity, and we advise you to 
wait for the coming Paul Morand. 


N interesting first novel, influ- 

enced by May Sinclair, is “The 
Misty Flats,’ by Helen Woodbury 
(Little, Brown). It follows through 
a viciously infantile mother’s frustra- 
tion of a gifted daughter, and if the 
daughter is uneven and best in her 
childhood, the mother is consistently 
good, 


HERE is one shining story, “A 
Proper Funeral,” in Olive Til- 
ford Dargan’s “Highland Annals” 
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(Scribner's). Its companions have 
their points, but most of them ap- 
peared in the Atlantic, and are all too 
characteristically Atlanticky. 
—ToucHsTONE 


Art 


HE amiable current show at the 
Kraushaar Galleries will be on 
view another fortnight and then give 
way to their first important exhibition 
of the new season, lithographs, etch- 
ings and drawings by Manet, Dau- 
mier, Degas, Lautrec, Constantin 
Guys, Forain. This will come the 
week of October 12. 
In the meantime there is much that 


is good in the modern wing of for- ~ 


eign and domestic art. We were 
pleased to see one of our favorite dark 
horses, H. E. Schnakenberg, repre- 
sented by an ambitious still life. Now 
and then we see examples of this 
artist’s work, notably two canvases at 
the Whitney show last Spring, that 
convince us he is at the forefront of 
the younger painters. There still 
hangs some fear about him, perhaps 
from the Academy days, and if he 
does not become a great artist it will 
be because he paints too well. 

His manner is one of the soul and 
when he sticks to that method he 
brings forth an emotional picture. 
But when he suddenly remembers 
rules, he draws near the headache 
school and is as good a painter as about 
any American, plus ten percent 
Matisse. The “Still Life” we do 
not care for as much as his “Willows” 
of Tyringham. But it has care and 
great organization and we suppose a 
certain compromise is necessary for 
pictures that pass the admission test to 
galleries. 

When Schnakenberg gives a show 
of his own we shall rush to it with a 
lot of stored up cheers. 

The “Flowers” of Redon is one of 
the lovely things of this show. ‘Then 
there is something by Luks done in 
one of his happier veins: the urchin 
a la Henri with a good deal of bril- 
liance in it. 

A rather nondescript thing that 
bolsters up its claim by its subject, 
“Before the Inn,” shows Christ and 
two disciples, It is by Augustin Vin- 
cent Tack and is for those who like 
the washed-out method of painting. 
Then there are samples of the gal- 
leries’ favorites, Gifford Beal, John 
Sloan, Maurice Prendergast, William 
Glackensa, and Guy Pene du Bois. 


HE Metropolitan Museum is 

showing in its room of recent 
accessions a collection of rare prints, 
acquired through the aid of Mortimer 
L. Schiff. The collection includes 
Lucas of Leyden’s “Rest on the Flight 
Into Egypt,” two landscapes by 
Augustin Hirschvogel, an early im- 
pression of Albert Albrecht Altdor- 
fer’s ““Temptation of the Two Her- 
mits” and the “Deposition From the 
Cross” by I. A. M. of Zwolle. The 





Museum asks that you also note their 
additions to their collection of laces. 
And we urge upon you, as we should 
every month or two, the necessity of 
a visit to the American wing.—M. P. 


Motion Pictures 


NDER the ordinary circum- 

stances of this trite life, anything 
entitled ““The Freshman,” now crowd- 
ing them into the tastefully decorated 
Colony, would serve to summon up 
boring vistas of a subject which gasped 
its last, years ago; i.e., the college 
comedy. But then, as far as we are 
concerned, Harold Lloyd, who quick- 
ens this particular college comedy into 
glorious laughter, would hardly come 
under what you would call “the ordin- 
ary circumstances of this trite life’— 
or any triter one. We are afraid that 
he is much more interesting than life 
itself, and, irrelevantly, were he to 
grace something termed “The Curse 
of the Crematorium,” we should be 
perfectly satisfied to sit six days on a 
soapbox before the box office waiting 
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the start of the funeral picture. 

“The Freshman” is a slice from the 
realistic movie life at dear old Tate, 
“a large football stadium with a college 
attached,” as the subtitle put it. To 
the glowing halls of this foolish intel- 
lectual menagerie comes Freshman 
Lloyd to lead the life of Merton Gill. 
He is immediately dubbed “Speedy the 
Spender” and doesn’t know he is being 
guyed. But by sundry refreshing and 
ingenious means he shows them that he 
has the stuff that college presidents are 
made of; and so we find him, at the 
feverish finish, being carried across the 
line in the arms of his benevolent 
Providence for the winning touch- 
down and the sweet-faced girl. 

In the meantime he has not forgot- 
ten those of us in the audience and 
has left us little time out from laugh- 
ter. We have laughed at his affecta- 
tion of the hard-boiled, his little trick 
hand-and-foot shake, and his badly 
basted tuxedo which comes apart so 
easily. We have enjoyed the first se- 
rious study of college life since Ben 
Turpin, as Rodney St. Clair ran with 
the ball for his beloved Alma Mater. 
We have had much more fun than we 
should have had at twenty seminars at 
the Harvard School of Philosophy. 
We have laughed. 


[é the scenario grist mills continue 
to mutilate any more of our literary 
and dramatic favorites, we are seri- 
ously thinking of deserting the Art of 
the magic lantern for a more enjoy- 
able pastime, ballet dancing or table 
tennis. Witness, for instance, the 
grand massacre of “The Circle,” at 
the Capitol Theatre. There, if there 
was ever anything anywhere, was a 
great play—one of the most romantic 
and poetic high comedies we had ever 
seen. And being, as it was, Mr. Som- 
erset Maugham’s best work, acted by 
as flawless a cast as ever could have 
been assembled in one small part of 
the globe, it had everything in its favor 
for transfilming into a wonder picture. 
It should have been extraordinarily 
novel for the cinema—being a de- 
lightfully incisive, courageous and 
wholesomely poetic work. But what 
have they done to it? In fact. what 
they have done to it. 

Instead of making a circle of the 
action, they have sketched a very wav- 
ering arc—if you can describe the 
scrawl that way. A ludicrous and 
“happy” ending has been tacked on in 
the interests of Mr. Will Hays’s propa~ 











Nor Indian, nor Bad Man, nor Gun-fighting Can Stop “The Pony Express,’ Ricardo Cortez up, in that Ripf- 
Snorting Men-Are-Men Picture at the Rialto. 


ganda for the hearthstone as the center 
of civilization. ‘The entire point of 
the original play has been lost—or 
perhaps, it was never seen with clear 
eyes. The thing is beyond us. We 
don’t know how they manage to do 
this sort of thing. We have thrown, 
as you may have guessed, our hands 
in the air, shrugged our shoulders but 
decided to grin and bear it. 


OR the sensitive we beg to an- 

nounce joyfully that Rin-Tin- 
Tin, the canine Barrymore, is back as 
welcome relief from motion picture 
thespians, in a genre drama of Louis- 
iana, termed “Below the Line,” and 
showing at Warner’s Theatre. As 
usual our hound hero is enlisted on 
the side of virtue, but thankfully it 
is not the virtue that gambols so blood- 
ily about the open spaces. ‘This time 
he is fighting for our downtrodden 
friend ‘“Tol’able David” and hand- 
somely does he acquit himself, too. He 
flaunts his hardhitting forepaw and 
front teeth in the faces of numerous 
alligators, one bad man and one half 
witted one. And to top it all off, he 
fights a terrific and winning battle 
with a pack of mean bloodhounds. It 


is, as you may divine, an excellent 
picture.—T. S. 


Goings On, THe New Yorker’s selective list 
of the current week’s events, will be found on 
page 21, the list of new books worth while on 
page 31. 

” 


REVIEWER’S NIGHT- 
MARE 


“So’s Your Old Man,” a tragedy by Avery 
Hopwood with music by Eugene O’Neill and 
lyrics by Joseph Urban, presented by the Equity 
Players in conjunction with George M. Cohan 
with the following cast: 

.....Flora Finch 

4 Marx Bros. 


Minnie, a flapper.. 

John, her father ..... 
Julia, her mother.................. .sceBaby Peggy 
John, a traction magnate..............John F. Hylan 
Charles, His: pl........60:..2... .....Charles L, Craig 


Staged by Fifth Avenue Coach Co. 
Settings by Tiffany. 

Costumes by Guarantee Exterminating Co. 
Wigs from I. Miller. 

Shoes from Fisk Tires Corp. 





EFORE an enthusiastic first-night 

audience last night, “So’s Your Old 
Man” began its fortieth week at a matinee 
that will make history on Broadway. 

At the conclusion of the play, the au- 
dience rose to its feet and called for the 
author, Whereupon Mr. Samuel Ship- 
man responded and said, in part, that he 
had never had a play of his so warmly 
received since “The Two Orphans.” 
The show is apparently a sure-fire hit, and 


should last well into next week. 

The story of the play has for its locale 
the Steppes of Russia where Rosie 
O’Hoolihan is kidnapped by a band of 
Norwegian pirates, At a gripping cli- 
max, the theme song, “Love Is a Wonder- 
ful Thing,” is artistically introduced by 
Peggy Joyce. In this song Louis Wol- 
heim took encore after encore. 

In the leading part George Spelvin 
was featured. Never has he been seen to 
such good advantage. In his curtain 
speech he pointed to Mrs. Spelvin, sitting 
in the stage box, as his best friend and 
severest critic, and she blushingly ac- 
knowledged the introduction. One of 
the bright bits of acting in the play was 
contributed by a Mrs. Fiske, whose name 
is new to New York theatregoers, but who 
will undoubtedly make a niche for her- 
self in time. Francine Larrimore gave 
evidence of her versatility by abandoning 
her former types of réles and appearing 
in this play as a flapper. David Warfield 
contributed his vaudeville speciality. 

Those appearing in minor bits were 
Jane Cowl, George Arliss and Ethel 
Barrymore. ‘They were just about ade- 
quate. 

The show is risque, but that is to be 
expected of any of John Golden’s pro- 
ductions. Special children’s perform- 
ances will be given every Thursday at 
midnight, it was announced. 

—Howarp J. GreEN 
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Tue New Yorker's conscientious calendar of events worth while 
(From Friday, September 25, to Friday, October 2, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 


Desire UNDER THE Extms—Eugene O’Neill’s 
intermittently brilliant study of the Puritan of 
the ’50s, whose harsh morality brings his stern 
house down about his ears. Grorce M. 
Conan, W. 43d. 

Trey Knew Wuat Tuey Wantep—Sidney 
Howard, who got the Pulitzer Prize for it, 
contributes a courageous tract for the new 
morality in this play of the Californian vine- 
yards. Pauline Lord is still in it. Kraw, 
W. 45th. 

Tue Vortex—Noel Coward, come into his own 
on Broadway at last, treats us to a study of 
just what has happened to the decadent elite 
of Great Britain. Henry Miter, 43d E. of 
B’way. 

Tue Green Hat—Reviewed in this issue. 
Broapuurst, 44th W. of Bway. 

Tue Book or Cuarm—To quote our own 
opinion: “As merry and adult an American 
comedy as you will, with luck, see for many 
months to come.” Comepy, W. 4oth. 

Tue Goritta—Glorifying, to coin and coin, 
the African gorilla by the simple expedient 
ef burlesquing that trite mystery farce you so 
well know about. SeLtwyn, W. 42nd. 

Outsipe Looxinc In—Glorifying, to go right 
on minting, the American Hobo. GreeEn- 
wicH VILLAGE. 

Is Zar So?—The hard-boiled, so loved in this 
age of machine slaves, are involved in thea- 
trical and pleasing actions in this comedy in 
the American (hand-made) language. CHANIN’s 
Forty-sixTH STREET, W. of B’way. 

ARMS AND THE Man—Reviewed in this issue. 
Gui, §2nd W. of Bway. 

Tue Butter anp Ecc Man—To be reviewed 
next week. Lonoacre, 48th W. of B’way. 
Artists AND Mopets—The Hoffmann Girls and 
Phil Baker holding painting and modelling 
classes in the interest of the Higher Musical 
Revue Art, under auspices of the Signori 
Maestri Shubert. Winter Garpen, B’way at 

Soth. 

Georce Wuite’s Scanpats—Exactly what you 
have come to expect of George White—tune- 
ful, merry and pulchritudinous. Apotio, W. 
42nd. 

Rosr-Marie—As far as we are concerned, this 
music show deserves to last forever, being 
lovely, tuneful and well-witted. Imperiat, 
45th, W. of B’way. 

Lovir THE 14TH—Now that W. C. Fields has 
closed in the Follies, Leon Errol will be able 
to take over the humor of all of Longacre 
very nicely, if you please. CosMoPoLiTAN, §9th 
and B’way. 

Tue SrupentT Prince—This musical rendering 
of “Old Heidelberg” is good to the last senti- 
mental grace-note. JoLson’s, 59th and 7th Ave. 

Garrick GatetTies—Theatre Guild younglings 
leave off from their art for a moment to grow 
blithe and humorsome in a semi-mad revuette. 
Garrick, W. 35th St. 


Bic Bor—Al Jolson. 
W. of B’way. 

No, No Nanetre—In town at last with Louise 
Groody, Charles Winninger, and the best of 
the music we’ve been hearing for a long time. 
Grose, B’way and 46th. 

SunNNy—To be reviewed next week. New 
AMSTERDAM, W. 42nd. 


AFTER THE THEATRE 


Barney’s, 84 w. 3>—Broadway couvert charges, 
Bohemian atmosphere, and carefree clientele. 
Ciro’s, 141 w. 56TH—Somewhat theatrical folk 

at play in gilded halls. 

Cius Lipo, 808 7rH—The present favorite— 
until the next one opens. Maurice and Bar- 
bara Bennett inaugurate the ballroom dancers’ 
season. 

Crus Mirapor, 200 w. 51stT—One of last sea- 
son’s most popular. Moss and Fontana dance. 

Det-Fey, 45TH AND 6TH—Rough and Tumble 
spirit of *49 on Broadway. Doubtful for 
debutantes, but “Texas” Guinan and her Little 
Girls are unique hereabouts. 

Lipo-VENICE, 35 E. 53D—Plenty of room to 
dance here until the Park Avenue season 
opens. 

MONTMARTRE, SOTH BET. 7TH AND B’WAY— 
Time alone will tell whether this Summer 
society stamping ground will withstand the 
rivalry of the other night clubs opened last 
week. 


ForTY-FOURTH STREET, 


MUSIC 


San CarLo Opera CoMPANY, CENTURY THEATRE 
—Mr. Gallo’s “artists, nightly, in good per- 
formances of the standard repertoire. Select 
the opera you want to hear from daily news- 
paper announcements. 


ART 


Mopern ART—KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES, 680 FIFTH 
AVE.— Interesting collection of best American 
and French painters. 

Oxtp PRINTS—METROPOLITAN MUSEUM—Valuable 
additions to the collection of prints—many 
of them rare. 


MOVING PICTURES 


Don Q—Mr. Douglas Fairbanks kaleidoscopes 
his breezy way through the ticklish politics of 
old Spain and makes swift-moving romance. 
At the Strand Fri., Sept. 25, running daily 
through Sat., Oct. 3. 

Tue Fresoman—Reviewed in this issue. At 
the Colony. 

Tue Iron Horse—Recording the building of 
the steel bellyband of America. A crack his- 


toric Western. At the Rivoli Fri., Sat., Sept. 
25, 26, and then moves to the Rialto for the 
following week beginning Sun., Sept. 27. 
Kiss Me Acain—Last call for this delightfully- 
molded lubitschean trifle about that matter of 
divorce. At the Plaza Fri., Sept. 25; at the 
Gotham, 138th St. and B’way, Sun., Mon., 


Sept. 27, 28, and at Loew’s Circle, Tues., 
Sept. 29. 

Tue Mystic—Supernaturals and melodramatics! ! 
Spooks and crooks!! Made thrilling by Tod 
Browning’s gift for the uncanny and humor- 
ous. At Loew’s 7th Avenue Sun., Sept. 27. 

Tue PHANTOM oF THE OpERA—A semi-ghastly 
piece after Edgar Allen Poe, set in the sewers 
of Paris and boasting Lon Chaney’s most 
hideous make-up. At the Astor. 

Tue Pony Express—Another crack Western 
done by James Cruze. Go for the excitement 
and when you calm down take history notes 
about your country. At the Rialto Fri., Sat., 
Sept. 25, 26. Moves to Loew’s State Sun., 
Sept. 27, and runs there for following week. 

Tue Unnoty Turee—lIf you have to chase this 
bizarre penny-dreadful tale of three diabolical 
characters and their evil-doings to Yonkers or 
Billingsgate, it is well worth the trouble. At 
Fox’s Academy, E. 14th St., Fri., Sat., Sept. 
25, 26. 

No Manhattan showing of “The Gold Rush” 
scheduled for this week. 


SPORTS 


PoLo—INTERNATIONAL FIELD, WESTBURY, L. I.— 
Wed., Sept. 23, at 3:30 p. m. Semi-finals of 
the Senior Polo Championships, Princemere 
vs. Orange County. Finals Sat., Sept. 26, at 
3:30. Winners vs. Meadowbrook. 

FooTBALLt—Sat., Sept. 26, 3 p. m. At last. 
Opening games at Baker Field, 215th St. and 
B’way, and Ohio Field, 181st St. and Uni- 
versity Ave.; Columbia vs. Haverford and 
New York University vs. Niagara. 

Doc SHow—TuxEDO, N. Y.—AIll day Sat., Sept. 
26. Annual Show of the Tuxedo Kennel 
Club. 

Horse SHows—Annual awarding of ribbons, Fri., 
Sept. 25, and Sat., Sept. 26, at Locust Valley, 
L. I. (Piping Rock), and Sat., Sept. 26, 
through Mon., Sept. 28, at Morristown, N. J. 
Mineola, L. I., Wed., Sept. 30, through Sat., 
Oct. 3. 

Racinc—Aqueduct, daily at 2:30 p. m. until 
Wed., Sept. 30, after which followers of the 
ponies must move to Jamaica, L. I., where the 
Metropolitan Racing Association meets Thurs., 
Oct. 1, and thereafter daily, at 2:30 p. m. 

YacHTING—CITY ISLAND YACHT CLUB—Annual 
Fall Regatta, all day Sat., Sept. 26. 

BasEBALL—Yankee Stadium: New York vs. De- 
troit, Sat., Sun., Mon., Sept. 26, 27, 28; at 
3 p.- m. Sat. and Sun.; 3:30 Mon. No 
National League games in town. 


OTHER EVENTS 


One HunpREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 42ND STREET 
—Celebrated Mon., Sept. 28, through Sat., 
Oct. 2. If shop window decorations aren’t 
enough you may drop into the Hotel Commo- 
dore where Forty-second Street Property Own- 
ers and Merchants Association will offer ex- 
hibits of old and new mid-town. 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


ENNIS is over for 1925, and 
Tilden is again the champion of 
champions. As a good many of 


us suspected at Philadelphia when he was 
playing in the Davis Cup matches, the 
champion was just fooling the boys. 
Against Borotra, against Lacoste, he was 
careless, uncertain, at times indifferent. 





Last week at Forest Hills when playing 
Johnston and Richards, against whom no 
one can afford to be careless and indif- 
ferent, he was brilliant and steady, the 
stroke master supreme, the Tilden of old. 
Never, even in the semi-finals when 
Richards, with superb volleys took the first 
set from him, did one feel him in dan- 
ger; never, even in the finals when John- 
ston evened the score at two sets all, was 
there any likelihood of his going down 
to defeat. 

This year he was more devastating 
against Richards than ever. The super- 
volleyer was beaten and decisively beaten 
by the super-baseliner. And then came 
the finals, the best finals of a National 
Championship since 1922; the champion 
meeting speed with speed, doing every- 
thing that can be done to a tennis ball 
and doing it better than Johnston, who 
was playing the best game of his long 
and luminous career. Those fierce fore- 
hand drives from the little Californian’s 
racquet were being whipped across court 
and down the line as only he can whip 
them; they were burning into Tilden’s 
court so fast that against anyone but the 
champion they would have been outright 
winners, 

Still they came back, always they were 
returned. No, that’s wrong. ‘Tilden did 
more than merely return those unplayable 
drives of Johnston’s, He sent them blis- 
tering back to burn the lines, untouchable 
placements. He passed Johnston at the 
net, he outguessed him from the back of 
the court. Occasionally after an especially 


fine rally, someone in the stands would 
rise up and shout from the sheer tension 
of the thing. But always there was Til- 
den down there in command: Tilden, 
calm, masterful, waiting the right opening 
and then putting the ball into it with in- 
credible speed and sureness. 

Once in the fifth set, after Johnston 
when leading had been caught and passed 
by Tilden, and was behind at 2-4, there 
was a long and unusually brilliant rally. 
Back and forth went the ball, forehand 
and backhand, long hard hit drives fol- 
lowing each other in such rapid succession 
that the vast crowd was stunned with the 
spectacle. Johnston made a shot that 
against anyone else would have won the 
point. Tilden returned it. Then John- 


ston made another shot that looked like 
a sure winner, and Tilden saved it by 
‘getting under the ball when almost on his 
knees, 


Then Johnston put his shoulder 





and all his strength behind the ball and 
whipped it down the line with Tilden on 
the other side of the court. But two lop- 
ing strides, and the ball came back down 
the opposite line for a clean placement, 
leaving Johnston standing. He threw back 
his head and laughed. 

A hearty laugh it was, too, a real laugh. 
And in that laugh there was something 
of relief. It was the relief of a man 
who knows that he is being beaten not by 
a tennis player, but by a tennis genius, 
not by a man, but by a machine. There 
was relief and there was satisfaction in 
that laugh; satisfaction at seeing such shots 
made, and realizing that no living being 
could cope with them, could ever beat the 
possessor of that charmed racquet. 

For all through the match Johnston 
was on the defensive. On this point 
hangs the tale. Even when he was at- 
tacking from forecourt, and volleying with 
all his skill and cunning Johnston was 


defending, was attempting to stave off 
those relentless drives to his baseline 
which he knew carried death and destruc- 
tion to all aspiring tennis players. You 
probably noticed, if you were one of the 
fourteen thousand who packed the Stad- 
ium at Forest Hills until it looked like 
the Yale Bowl on the day of a Prince- 
ton game, that Tilden usually got better 
as the rally progressed. His shots came 
back harder as Johnston’s increasingly de- 
clined. But though he was top dog from 
the start, what a match it was between 
these giants of the game! And how Til- 
den used the strategy that has made him 
the genius of all time, how he mixed up 
chop and spin, twist and slice on service 
and drive! The champion of champions. 
The greatest player of all time. Ward 
and Wright, Larned and Doherty, Cloth- 
ier and McLoughlin, Brookes and Wild- 
ing, Williams and Richards and Johnston 
—there never was, there never will be 
again a tennis player like William T. 
Tilden, 2nd. 

And yet of the two, Tilden and John- 
ston, somehow I can’t help feeling John- 
ston is the greater. For Tilden can only 
win National Championships. Whereas 
Johnston can win the crowds. 


NDEED, it was quite annoying to read 

one’s newspapers of Sunday last and 
not to find one word or mention of the 
14th annual horse show of the Green- 
wich Riding Association and Westchester 
County Hounds held at Round Hill, 
Greenwich, Connecticut, on Saturday, 
September 19. 
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The show was held on the grounds of 
the Round Hill Club in perhaps the most 
beautiful spot of Westchester or Green- 
wich. Every minute of the day (it was 
an all day show) ticked and vibrated with 
enthusiasm, with exhibitors and horse 
show lovers coming and going, but it was 
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tHE MAKING of AMAGAZINE 


A Tour THrovuGH THE Vast ORGANIZATION OF THE NEw YORKER 


VII. Binding the Pages 


RULY the sun never sets on THE NEw 

YorRKER. We have seen how the forests of 

northern Canada are combed for the trees that 
make our paper; we shall learn how the mines of far 
Peru yield the lead for our type. Yet before these 
printed pages may be sold each week they must be 
carefully fastened each to the next; and for the paper 
clips employed in linking these pages we must turn 
now to sunny Mexico, in the region of alkali and 
desert sand, where we find THE New YorkKER’s gi- 
gantic Cactus Farm. 

In its baby days the pages of THE NEw YORKER 
were assembled and fastened together crudely by 
means of safety pins. Sometimes bent hair pins, 
elastic bands and even chewing gum were used in 
that hectic period, for with the growing circulation 
the editorial drawer of safety pins was soon de- 
pleted. A brief attempt to solve the difficulty by 
printing THE New Yorker on one long piece of 
paper, which opened out like an accordion, was aban- 
doned upon the invention of the subway and the 
editors cast about to discover a permanently satisfac- 
tory method of binding the pages. 

The period of 1857-1901 (known as the William 
L. Plaster Period, or simply ““Wimple’’) is marked 
by the two great experiments conducted by THE NEw 
YorKER in this field. ‘The first attempt came during 
the Ulysses Simpson Grant Administration, when the 
Democratic faction sought to clip the pages together 
with fish bones. ‘These proved too brittle; an excit- 
ing uprising ensued known as the “Astor House Riot,” 
in which eighteen were killed and scores wounded; 
and in 1893 (August 3, to be exact) the discovery 
of the possibilities in Cactus Spines was made by a 
scientist in the employ of THE New Yorker, who 
later made something of a name for himself by the 
invention of a lumpless potato for mashing in res- 
taurants. Mr. Luther Burbank (for it was he) set 
out 697,000 small cactus plants on the plains of 





northern Mexico; and from these plants to-day suf- 
ficient spines are picked weekly to clip together the 
8,657,000 copies of each issue, making due allow- 
ance for the considerable portion worn away in the 
trousers of the Mexican experts employed in this 
work. 

Meantime the circulation of THE NEw YorRKER 
increases weekly, and already the editors are debating 
the number of years ere these cactus spines will also 
prove inadequate to meet the growing demand. As 
an example of the farsightedness of this paper, we 
may mention that Mr. Eustace Tilley, THe New 
YorKER’s field superintendent in charge of the work 
of clipping the magazine, was dispatched last week to 
Wyoming to complete arrangements there for the 
establishment of a huge Quill (the genus Frinaceus) 
Farm, where 3,000,000 porcupines (Erethizon epixan- 
thus) will be raised and trained against such a paper 
clip shortage. 

Although work on this farm is still conducted with 
some degree of secrecy it is a known fact that these 
porcupines (Erethizon epixanthus) are being taught 
painstakingly to back up against a sheaf of papers 
and deliver two spines exactly in place at the given 
command and it is the hope of Mr. Tilley that in 
time these animals will assume this work of clipping 
entirely, thereby saving THE New YorkKeER nearly 
$865,000 weekly, or the equivalent of 173,000 an- 
nual subscriptions. 

After all the rest of the magazine has been as- 
sembled and bound together, however, there still re- 
mains the important work of gathering in the five 
dollar bills as they are sometimes humorously known. 
In order to accomplish this task THE NEw YoRKER 
relies on an ingenious plan known as popular “‘sub- 
scription,” as it is called. ‘To any man sending five 
dollars (five dollars) to our office to cover postage, 
tobacco and incidentals, THE New YorKER will 
mail a year’s subscription (or subscription) gratis. 





— 
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The Carramba Quadruplets at Work Training “Plankwalker” and “Jennie Lind,” Blue Ribbon Porcupines on THe New YorkeEr’s 
Quill Farm. Our Mr. Eustace Tilley, Field Superintendent in Charge of Porcupines, May Be Seen in the Background 
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not until after the luncheoning periods 
at the Round Hill Club that the show 
took on that full color so characteristic of 
this annual affair. Now, it is to be re- 
membered that this showing of thorough- 
breds does not boast of the greatest at- 
tendance of outdoor shows in the East, but 
it does truly carry the smartness of the 
English corrals of “bluebloods” (horses 
and people). 

The attendance was well past 1,000 
which is a record for Greenwich. In- 
terest this year spread beyond Westches- 
ter and Fairfield counties. License plates 
from Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and 
New Jersey were much in evidence and 
the parking was well managed. Gordon 
Grant did a splendid job in handling af- 
fairs and found time to watch Mrs. Gor- 
don Grant with H. J. Fisher’s mount, 
Primrose, win the ladies’ hunters class. 
Mrs. Robert Law took the blue ribbon in 
the ladies’ saddle class. The principal 
prize winners were, of course, the Misses 
Becky and Sally Lanier. Miss Becky took 
seven blue ribbons and five seconds in 
the jumping class and I was sorry that 
this young lady could not have given a 
private exhibition. Her horsemanship was 
best testified to by the applause from out- 
side the ring. Miss Sally added to the 
Lanier collection of ribbons by taking 
three blues in the same class. They rode 
Silver Crest, Down East, Bolling, Dixie 
and Deuces Wild. Mrs. Austin Flint, 
O’Malley Enox and Arthur Warthen 
judged the jumping class. I hope that 
the show next year will be as successful 
as the one just finished, and also that Sun- 
day editors next year will consider it im- 
portant enough to report. Not that the 
Greenwich crowd care as much for pub- 
licity as they seem to on Long Island. It’s 
only that we, personally, would like to 
have more people know what a good horse 
show they have in the southwest corner 
of Connecticut.—J. R. T. 








/ TWO WORLDS is a lit- 
erary quarterly limited to 


450 copies, beautifully 
printed, numbered and 
boxed ; 


{TWO WORLDS offers 
with every issue, complete, 
a novel, a play, a short 
story, an essay, and verse 
—when good enough 
verse is to be had; 


| TWO WORLDS appears 
promptly on the 15th of 
every September, Decem- 
ber, March and June; 


{| To maintain independence 
in the choice of its mate- 
rial TWO WORLDS is 


issued in a limited edition; 


{ TWO WORLDS can be 
had only by subscription, 
which is $3 for one issue, 
$10 for a year of 4 issues; 


{| Among those who will 
contribute novels, plays, 
essays, short stories and 


verse to the first four 
numbers of TWO 
WORLDS are: 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
MAY SINCLAIR 

A. E. COPPARD 

H. D. 

JAMES JOYCE 

ARTHUR SYMONS 
DOROTHY RICHARDSON 
FORD MADOX HUEFFER 
EZRA POUND 

GEORGE SANTAYANA 
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TWO WORLDS 


A literary Quarterly devoted 
to the increase of the gaiety of 
mations. 





Edited by SAMUEL ROTH 
Contributing Editors 
FORD MADOX HUEFFER 
ARTHUR SYMONS EZRA POUND 











LIFE AND LETTERS 
A NEW UNNAMED WORK 
(First Installment) James Joyce 
A PARABLE OF TIME 
Louis Zuhofsky 
LES DEMOISELLES DE 
BIENFILATRE 
Translated by Arthur Symons 
Villiers de PIsle Adam 
PROLOGUE David Zorn 
SONGS WRITTEN FOR THE 
ENTERTAINMENT OF 
MY LADY JOAN 
Francis Page 
THE OUTLAWS OF LIFE 
(A Play) Arthur Symons 
THE MILK OF HEAVENLY 
KINDNESS (A novel concern- 
ing the upper regions) 
Samuel Roth 





You may order one number 

or four. One is $3, four 
are $10, Every item in TWO 
WORLDS will be precious to 
the rare book collector. 
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TWO WORLDS 
PUBLISHING CO. 
500 Fifth Ave. Suite 405-408 


Gentlemen: I endorse.... 
_.....for which enroll me 


as a subscriber to the first 
numbers of TWO 
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The First Installment of 


A NEW UNNAMED WORK 
by JAMES JOYCE 
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Wir a Paris gown 
by Vionnet, Lanvin, 
Worth or Lelong go to 
Régine for those world- 
famous corsets and 
brassiéres which confer 
the grace of line and 
coufort so sought after 
by the great couturiers. 


Ré gine 


¢ 


11 RUE 
DE MIROMESNIL 
PARIS 


e 


Aine 
Mevteal 


THE OLDEST HOUSE ON 
THE PLACE VENDOME 





DRESSES 
COATS 
MILLINERY 
LINGERIE 
KNITTED 
GOoDs 
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Every season her 
most elegant mod- 
els are presented 
to the American 
clientéle by her 
agent in NewYork 


MADAME CUSSON 
500 Fifth Avenue 500 


1 PLACE VENDOME, PARIS 
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PARIS LETTER 


Paris, SEPTEMBER 15.— 


HE annual panic for steamer 

tickets is on and going full blast, 
with the American trippers pouring 
into Paris from all directions and 
looking harried and nervous in the 
vicinity of the Opera House where 
most of the steamship offices are sit- 
uated. The Gare St. Lazare is a 
seething mass of men, women, chil- 
dren, nurses, and trunks, the last item 
labeled with the labels of the four cor- 
ners of Europe whither have traveled 
this Summer the invading hordes. 
Train loads of transients for Le 
Havre and Cherbourg, however, are 
beginning to relieve the congestion; 
so that Paris, in the less noticeable 
side streets is once more taking on its 
own nationality. “Though we like a 
Paris Summer, it’s rather a relief. 

The French are actually reclaiming 
their capital for the Winter; but of 
course with the prospect of fleeing 
again in the Spring when the tide 
sweeps from the West again. Homes 
on the avenues and boulevards are being 
opened leisurely, which means that in 
distant parts society is packing its 
trunks, On the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne and the Boulevard St. Ger- 
main, wooden shutters are coming 
down and concierges are becoming 
energetic; dancing at the Boeuf sur le 
Toit is getting more impossible each 
evening (No, it is not such an en- 
tirely American place as you think); 
and the social lights at the Ritz Sun- 
day night dinner dances, which for 
the last three months haven’t meant 
anything to Paris (if they have ex- 
isted), are beginning to be noted in 
the Monday newpsapers. 

Racing is on at the beautiful Chan- 
tilly track and a couple of other nearby 
courses in spite of the daily showers. 
You must know that the weather will 
not spoil a French racing crowd, 
though it will dampen somewhat the 
display of elegance. In short, the real 
Paris is rising Phoenix-like from the 
ashes of a successful but a very un- 
French Summer indeed. 

Noticed on passing has been the 
splendor of several Oriental potentates, 
sprinkled with caste marks and blaz- 
ing with turbans replacing the respec- 
tability of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 
who has departed to visit Evangeline 
Johnson at her Geneva villa during 
the session of the League of Nations. 


It’s rather an inter-seasonal time. 
But we can’t write home satisfactorily 
about Paris without mentioning Fanny 
Ward, because like the poor, which we 
always have with us, she is every- 
where. She is looking extremely girl- 
ish and acting the part quite creditably. 
And speaking of face-lifting, which 
we weren’t quite, Carrie King is going 
to America in November to have a 
reef taken in her physiognomy, and 
publish her memoirs. These memoirs, 
as we gauge from hearsay, should 
cover about seventy-two years; and 
this first volume may have to be sup- 
plemented later by a second, because 
Carrie has scientifically renewed her 
youth lately. She has been a newspa- 
per writer and Latin Quarter celebrity 
so many years that a continuation 
seemed desirable, so she offered her- 
self to Dr. Vornoff as his first woman 
patient. 

One of the most important achieve- 
ments of the season has been that of 
two enterprising American girls, 
Helen Scott and Marjorie Booth, who 
have set themselves up at 56 Rue du 
Faubourg St. Honoré as professional 
aids to their fellow countrymen. They 
shop for and with you; buy theatre or 
railroad tickets; find apartments and 
furnish them with servants; answer 
simple or involved questions about 
Paris; and incidentally provide escorts 
for seeing night life. They guarantee 
the escorts to be “gentlemen,” most 
of whom they have known for several 
years. 

This service makes it possible for a 
mother and daughter in Paris without 
men friends to step out in the evening 
properly attended by a young man who 
knows the town and can dance. The 
escort conveys the ladies in no mere 
taxi, but a private-appearing motor; 
orders in glamorous French and pays 
all checks; and suggests places of 
amusement. No money changes hands; 
that embarrassing feature being at- 
tended to in advance at the office by 
the Misses Scott and Booth. 

The escorts, who are young under- 
salaried bank clerks, are protected 
from dull evenings by Miss Scott’s 
insistence that she meet all the ladies 
before the evening is planned. If the 
girls are not attractive, she finds a 
convenient scarcity of young men. 


They are actually getting scarce too. 
—Top Hat 
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Modéles acposes 





Paris - 


- 
The couturiers present each of their 





collections in their Paris salons. Myrbor, 
the great creator, is making a tripto New 
York specially to submit her models to 
the well-dressed women of America. 
Myrbor knows how to interpret all the 
various silhouettes and bring out the 
personality of each one. 


MyRBoR 
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R. FRANKLIN P. ADAMS, owner, 
lessee and manager of that other 


and more famous Tower, is, and will be 
for at least two weeks, our favorite col- 
yumist. He writes as follows:— 





I never was the kind of bard 

To praise a paste, or laud a lard. 

I never twanged my precious lyre 

To sing a coffee, soap or tire. 

I never hymned a touring car, 

A cigarette, or a cigar. 

So when they said to me, “I think 

You ought to boost your favorite drink,” 

“Agreed!” I cried. “But not for gold!” 

“All right,” they said. So, brave and 

bold, 

I sing in no uncertain tone 

In joyous praise of AQUAZONE. 
oe + P. P. A. 


And please do not cynically suppose that 
the above is mere verse without veracity. 
Mr. Adams is an Aquazone addict—terms 
strictly cash and please save the empties. 

se 
Talking of columns brings us to the 
Brooklyn Boys who have been receiving so 
much attention from Edward Hope in 
the Herald Trib. They are, as you must 
know, the ferocious little fellows, unbe- 
lievably costumed, who drive so many 
poor honest drinkers to desperation. 

tf 
“They come creeping, leaping, stealing 
through the ceiling; they come oozing 
through the carpet; they come easing 
through the door, by the vast uncounted 
billion, by the marshalled army corps.” 

+h 
Naturally we know all about the Brooklyn 
Boys. And though we do not guarantee 
that AQUAZONE Mineral Water in a 
highball or rickey will prevent their ap- 
pearance we do know that it has a power- 
ful influence over them, often rendering 
them quite friendly! 

++ + 
Belated News Item. Even though Mr. 
Charles Chaplin may have no recollec- 
tion of the event, we have plenty of wit- 
nesses round at the Hippodrome to prove 
that, between acts, he drowned a deep 
thirst in this same beverage. 

et +} 
Contributions to this column are wel- 
come. But the finest contribution possi- 
ble takes the form of an order to your 
druggist or grocer or a word in time to 
the waiter. Splits or pints. 
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TABLES FOR TWO 


WILL never, never get over the rapid- 

ity with which important sociological, 
economic, and moral changes are made in 
New York. Not more than two weeks ago, 
at least half the diners at the Colony 
restaurant were in day clothes, and the 
Montmartre was positively the only after- 
theatre dancing place you could go to 
without having a haunting suspicion that 
you were slumming in one way or another. 
Now, the town is suddenly full of top 
hats, Paris evening dresses, real pearls, 
Elizabeth Arden complexions, and all the 
outer semblances of high life. The sea- 
son is on. Great indeed are the workings 
of the Cunard line. 


ARLY in the past week, the gentle, 

throbbing voice of Barney Gallant 
came over the wire, announcing that he 
was reopening his place on Third Street 
and that the occasion was to be the most 
brilliant affair of its kind since the storm- 
ing of the Bastille. 

I have always liked Barney’s. The 
decorations, following the scheme of Lu- 
cien Bernhard, are Bohemian, but neat 
and restful withal, and nobody pays any 
attention to the gown you have on, and 
you don’t have to get a requisition from 
your waiter to stroll over and make your- 
self at home at someone else’s table. So 
I decided to go. 

It was a great occasion. W. C. Fields 
was there, and Phil Baker from “Artists 
and Models,” rising to take a bow re- 
gardless of what celebrity was introduced. 
Persistent but untrue rumors of the im- 
pending presence of Michael Arlen rent 
the air. Barney promised me solemnly 
that he, on the following day, would send 
me a list of the celebrities whom I should 
have recognized in the dim light, but 
artists, in whatever line of work, are no- 
toriously forgetful. He didn’t send it. 


ND the following night, with a fan- 

fare of trumpets, came Ciro’s re- 

opening. Children, children, what a time 
was had by all! 

The master of ceremonies was a buoy- 
ant go-getter, a little boy-friend of all 
the world, who insisted hourly that you 
call him Al, and persisted in addressing 


his public as “Folks!” There were also 
in the show sundry young women, com- 
pletely unabashed, apparently, when their 
costumes misbehaved. ‘Friend Al” saved 
the evening so far as I was concerned by 
getting Sterling Halloway, from “The 
Garrick Gaieties,” to sing “Manhattan,” 
and made me happy, occasionally, when 
he left the floor to Frances Williams, 
who, to my mind, is simply grand. 

Ciro’s is one of the most attractively 
fitted out night clubs in town, but there 
is a clientele which wants more than gild- 
ing and which sees neither gaiety nor 
charm in a show which is not in good 
taste. 


OTHING would do, on the even- 
ing after all this excitement, but a 
quiet dinner and an early bedtime. The 
place selected for the dinner was the 
Kangaroo, a little restaurant on Fiftieth 
Street that stands out from the other 
rather tea-roomy places that dot the west 
Forties and Fifties by reason of rather 
interesting patronage. The English and 
Australian persuasion of the people who 
dine there has led to the development 
of curried dishes surpassed only by those 
at the Ceylon India Inn. These worked 
into an extraordinary dollar dinner. 
Among those interested in the place are 
Sir James Elder, Commissioner for Aus- 
tralia and Mr. David Dow, Official Sec- 
retary for Australia. 
So much for the dinner. My plans for 
a good night’s sleep went to pieces, about 
an hour later, when I found myself being 
dragged, shrieking, to the Lido, which 
had opened on the same night as Bar- 
ney’s. Enough people to fill the Grand 
Central Station were battling at the door. 
The decorations at the Lido are as 
they were last year, except for some very 
tricky lanterns—inverted pyramids with 
bizarre faces painted on each of the three 
sides. Ciro’s has also added the same sort 
of lamps to last year’s interior. It seems 
strange that one or the other of these 
clubs didn’t get such a very unusual effect 
copyrighted, but who am I to question the 
workings of great minds? 
The place was packed to the doors with 
everybody you ever heard of, Maurice and 
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Barbara Bennett being ostensibly the rea- 
son. Maurice is as lofty as usual, as 
graceful as usual. He manages somehow 
to make the public believe that they are 
seeing something new when he executes 
a few of the steps he has been doing, with 
the same pleased smirk, for the last fifteen 
years or so. Barbara Bennett is just about 
the loveliest-looking thing, both in face 
and figure, that these critical eyes have 
looked on in many moons, and she dances 
rather well. More self-confidence will 
make her a most interesting personality. 
At one first row table sat, to coin a 
new title, the Anglo-American Beauty Al- 
liance, namely, Mrs. Julia Hoyt and Lady 
Diana Manners. They were supported by 
at least three dozen flowers of young 
American Womanhood who, if the stories 
of beauty contest winners are true, use 
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Ivory Soap for their complexions and 
never use more than one beauty cream at 
a time. Next table, Adolphe Menjou. 
Next table, Le Marquis de la Falaise de 
la Coudray—and wife. Which gives you 
an idea of why everybody in the world 
is shining up to the head-waiter of the 
Lido.—Lirstick 
7 


PIER WATCHMAN 


He sits all night at the office door 
And chatters with sailormen come home 
From Bombay, Liverpool, Singapore 
And all the ports that the sailors roam. 


From seas that shrank from the Roman 
oar, 

From Grecian islands, from old Cathay. 

From Marathon, where the mountain; 
soar 


In all the pomp of a prouder day. 


With roamers over the world’s wide lanes, 
He sits and chatters the night away, 
Of food and drinking, of aches and pains, 
And what poor wage is a watchman’s 

pay: 


—James Kevin McGuinness 
* 


YELLING JOURNALISM 


Thus Nicholas Roosevelt in the Times 
book review: 

Had our leading yellow jingoists seen fit to 
publish this book in installments, we should 
undoubtedly hear newsboys crying, “Wuxtry! 
Wuxtry! Read all about the great war! Japa- 
nese Navy blows up Panama canal and seizes 
Philippines!” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s luck has evidently been 
better than ours. We never heard a 
newsboy say, “Wuxtry,” and the only free 
knowledge we ever got was, “Yah, Yanks 
lose!” 


« 
THE OCULIST 


Optimistic FatrHer: Son, what is a 
pedestrian? 

Boy GotFrer: A man who has to live 
with an oculist. 








The Rubber cleats of the Hoylake 
cannot pul off. They ar part of 
a ful length slip sole over which 
a cut out lether bottom is stitcht. 


Imported Scotch Grain Calfskin 
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“THE AINSLEIGH" 


The newest of three button models, fash- 
ioned for the business man. 


$42.50 


AINSLEIGI-= 
tNCU/ CLOTHE 
920 B WAY, NEW YORK 


AT 2IST ST. 11th Floor 
SUITS TUXEDOS ACCESSORIES 
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Tue New Yorker is published 
every Friday in New York City by 
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sponsible for loss or non-return of 


contributions. 
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WHERE TO SHOP 


GLAMOUR 


oS YC S 


Louix XV, Georgian, Colonial, Rococo, Empire—or Modern American: with whatever period your 
house or apartment may be identified, now that it is late September, it must be in a more or less measure 


refurbished for the Winter. 


shopper must make her purchases and have her Fall decorating done. 
There is in the very names of these epochs of design a glamour, a savory sense of the modes of dim 


and perfumed pasts. 


And depending on these and other periods as an inspirational source, the 


To retain the harmony of her household it is important for the shopper to choose 


the right places in which to do her buying and the right people to assist her in her planning. THe New 
YorkKEr’s Confidential Guide has been specifically adapted to these needs, and the delight expressed by its 
patrons will become your delight when you begin to make use of its columns. 








Antiques 


Beauty Culture (Cont.) 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES 4 ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Lows €o. (ex — 
moderately priced. Harold G. 

years), 13 W. 47th St., Bryant sees 


Defects which 
24 years’ experi- 


THE FACE can be Bam . 
mar — contour can be corrected. 
DR. ROBINSON, 


0 Broadway at 40th St. Penn. 1153 








Arts and Crafts 





ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 
by buying a or decorated textiles, pot- 
teries, metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, 


crafts-Skylight Sh 
Ths East 39th SCN. Y. c 


SILHOUETTES BY BEATRIX SHERMAN 
Family groups or singly for framing and Christmas 
Cards. Decorative silhouettes of dancing and old 
fashioned figures soc. a set.’ Studio 102 W. 57th St. 
Telephone Mornings, Circle 8177 











Books 
HOYT CASE 21 East 61st Street 
Modern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 
upon request. 
Telephone Regent 4468 








Flesh Reduction 





Lackawanna 1986 128 West 34th St. 


ANA de ROSALES 
REDUCING REMODELING es pa 
k Young Be Young 





Auction Bridge 





Footwear 





ONLY COLL SG OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons th i by Experts 
SHEPA PARD’S STUDIO, 
20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 


CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 





FOSTER’S MODERN BRIDGE TACTICS 
Play F. Foster. The latest theories of Bidding and 
P y eS by the well-known authority. Illus- 
$2.00—Dodd, Mead & Co. 








Beauty Culture 





Golf School 





py ee ae GIVEN BY WELL- 
nomade clube Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Hand clubs accessories, ce repaired. 

ALBERT C. G. ELPHICK & 

135 West 72nd Street Shatalgar 2712 


Hats 





Artistic Hats at Moderate Prices. Remodeling from 
French Models. 

ELSIE MAILLARD 
834 Lexington Ave. at 64th St. 


MME. REUBER 
Millinery Importer 
Copy of original French Hats from Reco up 
2385 Broadway uyler 7725 


Rhi. 8358 











Interior Decorators and Decorations 


TOWN & COUNTRY HOUSES charmingly deco- 
rated and tastefully furnished within your means. 
Lamp shades to order. Mail orders. 

Edith Hebron, 41 West 49th St., N. Y. Circle 1492 











Ladies’ Tailors 


D. Veltry, 425 Fifth Avenue, will please the woman 

of taste who wants the best materials, cut and fit. 

Fall models ready for your inspection. Cal. 7111. 
15% allowed at mention of THE NEw YorRKER 


J. Tuzzoli, 27 W. 46th St., makes a suit for $65 
which cannot be duplicated under $125. Quality 
and material faultless in make and fit. 

Models ready. Furs remodeled. 














Maps 





THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment 


of old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your 
inspection is invited. 
41 East 6oth Street Regent 2655 








Restaurants 





AT THE RUSSIAN INN, 33 West 37th Street 
Unusual surroundings and good food—Balalaika 
Orchestra from 6:30-1 o'clock. Russian and Gypsy 
songs—Dancing after theatre. 








ROSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th Stress = a Avenue) 


Telephone Murray Hill 5657 and 6795 





Holmes Sisters Wonderful Secret ‘‘Pac Vetable’”’ 
Cleanses and Purifies the Skin 
Administered Solely By Them 

517 Madison Avenue. Phone 4974 Plaza 





“cr hair and moles removed by Electro- 
lys' Expert in Charge. Strict privacy. 
LOUISE BERTHELON 
48 East 49th Street, N. Y. Murray Hill 2768 





Moles, Warts, Birthmarks and other Skin 
growths removed without using knife or drugs. 
Leaves no scar. Practically painless. 


Dr, Achorn, 6 W. sist St., Telephone Circle 1144. 





A GUIDE TO GOOD GOLF 
by Jim Barnes. The 1925 British Open Champion 
tells how to improve oe oe a Numerous illustra- 
tions. $2.00—Dodd, 








Gowns, Frocks and Dresses 





“SMILE” FROCKS—New Fall models in Artsilk, 
Flannel, Faille & other fashionable —— latest 
chotes. $3.95 to $9.95. Samples on req 

Gloria Browning 156 East math Street 








Gowns Made to Order 


Shirt Hospital 


Don't Throw Your Old Shirts Away 
Worn places restored invisibly at low cost. 
Shirts made to your own m 
OTTO RIEFS, 81 W. soth St. 





easure. 
Circle 7339 








Swimming Instruction 
SWIMMING GUARANTEED 





RIVERSIDE 0440. BOOKLET N 








Tea Room 





DOU CETTE MODELS 158 West 44th Street 
“Do Say” teria desired Styles. Estimate Gowns. Your 
—— —s attention given to 

Theatrical models now ready. 





A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea. 
Dorothy McLaury. 10 East soth St. 
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“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While 


NOVELS . 

Suspense, by Joseph Conrad (Doubleday, Page). 
The romance he left unfinished. Napoleonic. 
The scene, as far as he went, is Genoa, to- 
ward the return from Elba. 

Firecrackers, by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). 
The deepest, the most ironic, and where meant 
to be, the funniest of the new novels that 
are revues of present-day “high life.” 

SERENA BL anpisn, by “A Lady of Quality” 
(Doran). A light satire, reverse-English on 
the old style marriage market story. 

Weex-Enp, by Charles Brackett (McBride). A 
romantic lambkin of a story, consciously and 
becomingly clothed in the most modern styles 
in wolf skins. 

Tue Proressor’s House, by Willa Cather 
(Knopf). It requires more understanding than 
any other novel of hers—and may very well 
turn out to be thought her best. 

Tue Rep Lamp, by Mary Roberts Rinehart 
(Doran). The highest powered mystery story 
in years. 

SamMuEL Drummonp, by Thomas Boyd (Scrib- 
ner’s). The poeri, in prose, of a life cut in 
two by a war. So far, the best work of one 
of our two most promising young novelists. 

Ecten Apair, by Frederick Niven (Boni & 
Liveright). An accurate picture of the girl 
of depressingly poor-but-respectable family 
who becomes a prostitute because it’s her nat- 
ural bent. 


SHORT STORIES 


Caravan, by John Galsworthy (Scribner’s). His 
stories from novelette length down, to the 
number of fifty-six. 

Five Orrentat Tares, by Comte de Gobineau 
(Viking Press). An enjoyable translation of 
the stories in Gobineau’s “Les nouvelles 
Asiatiques.” 


GENERAL 


H. L. Mencken, by Ernest Boyd (McBride). 
A thoroughly good, appreciative summing-up 
of Mencken as “The American,” “The 
Philosopher,” and “The Critic.” 

Tue Horipay Rounp and OranGEs AND LEMoNs, 
by A. A. Milne (Dutton). The cream of 
Milne’s regular contributions to Punch. 
“Oranges and Lemons” includes verse. 


LADY-COUSINS 


ADY-COUSINS never work out. 1 

had one once. She was slow to wit 
and seemed as safe as U. S. Steel. And 
yet, because of her, I am forever crippled 
as a social lion. She had decided to round 
off my education by instructing me in the 
dance. I wandered conscientiously around 
her sitting room floor with her apparently 
harmless in my arms. 

“Wonderful isn’t it?” I murmured. 
One had to learn to carry on a conversa- 
tion while one danced. 

“Yes,” For a moment she was buried 
in thought then came brightly out of the 
grave. “Oh Bronz, what was the name 
of the chained elephant in the Zoo; you 
know, the big one that strode to and fro 
in his cage, without haste, without rest? 
Gunda, wasn’t it? Anyway they treated 
him shamefully.” 

It was Gunda; that’s why I can’t 
Charleston to-day.—Bronz 
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Join the “400” and Secure 
One of the 400 Rooms at 
$8 and $10 


AMBASSADOR—ATLANTIC CITY 
From October Ist 


ATLANTIC CITY’S Fall and Winter Health 
Season starts October Ist. 


Simultaneously The Ambassador will set aside 
400 rooms with bath—at $8 and 10. 

It will also make reductions of from 15% to 25% 
in the price of all other rooms. 

On the theory that rates for the Health Period 
should be lower than the Holiday Tariff. 


We hope you will welcome the innovation and 
prove it by visiting at The Ambassador. 


DE LUXE BREAKFAST, $1; LUNCHEON, $1.50; DINNER, $2.50 
ALSO A LA CARTE SERVICE 


Rhinelander 9000 
for a “400” Reservation 


The 
Ambassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 
“Our Buses Meet All Trains’’ 








900300500 300 300 300300300 S000 

















The Tobacco Classic To be had at the best Clubs, 

: Hotels and Smoke Shops and 

“Old King Cole’ always at the HUMIDORS 

OF THE ROOSEVELT, 

45th Street and Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 








Trial Size - $ .35 
3% 0nu- - -75 
8 oz- - 1.50 

16 oz- - 3.00 























If your dealer cannot supply you, 
SMOKING MIXTURE communicate direct with 


The Smoke Redolent with Flavor THE OLD KING COLE 


and Fragance. The First Choice TOBACCO CORPORATION 
of Epicurean Smokers 5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, N. Y. City 
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WHY I LIKE NEW YORK Theatre Guild Productions 
. ; GUILD THEATRE 
ECAUSE when I’m tired of talking sand St., W. of B’way 

to people, I can say, “Dll not be Evenings 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
home to dinner.” Then I go to a movie, AND 

stop at Circle Childs for food at nine, ARES nee MAN 

wit unt, Lynn Fontanne 

walk all the way to 113th Street, and nage rae cote 






































nobody need know where I have been— acer Seneum, ebhees 
so my good or bad taste does not have to 
be explained. 
’ Garrick Gaieties 
Because—on the other —, there 45 Sparkling Musical Revue 
home, with a kitchen and a real stove— 
And Then I where I can make hot muffins to go with Garrick Theatre 
the steak, and hot chocolate sauce to go 65 West 35th Street 
Began To LIVE |]} with the ice cream—and can ask, “Want _ Evenings, 8:40 
‘ : ‘ 399 Matinees, Thurs., Sat., 2:40 
; to eat dinner with me to-night? ””—and 
ERHAPS Fate sent Mr. Sisson to you do, (Several of you!) 
me that morning. Lord knows, —Acnes Amis The Pulitzcr Prize Play 
it seemed so. Only an Unseen 
Power could have stayed my hand in e They Knew What 
such a mood. “ ‘“ They Wanted 
. Because it is to the person who says, “I with Pauline and Leo 
As I stood there before the mirror, like New York only to have a good time Tonk Gnetite 
all the wretchedness of the night be- || in» what X is to the algebra student. wits Midis 
fore came stalking back to torment ||| To the knowing it is a universe wherein 
Peo ae epee ston ar rotates a separate and busy world for each Pin ag 
or what the  taxi-driver sal - : enings, 9: 
Myrtle’s pales is ? kind of endeavor and interest. Matinees, Wed., Sat., 2:40 
To end it all would have been Because in spite of the Anti-Saloon 
so easy. A turn of the wrist, a League, the Lord’s Day Alliance and simi- a E ss I R E 
E . es ei s 
sweeping stroke of the razor and the lar brothers” keepers, a genuine spirit of Greatest Play UNDER the ELMS ° 
hideous picture which had wracked laissez faire is still at large, and youth still With WALTER HUSTON 
my sleepless hours would be wiped a love and establishes its lovers aaieean THEATRE, 
out—forever. anes along the crowded avenues and on | geo. m. COHAN opoway & 434 St. 
Then— ; bus tops.—VEE PERLMAN Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
“Good morning, Mr. Thurble. ° 
Have you had your bran this morn- xt ACTORS’ 
ing?” Because if you don’t you are done for; THEATRE 
I turned and met—for the first because if you’re not up to snuff you’ll 
. ‘ - : " J P y : Opens Its New Season Oct. 7 at 
time—the infectious Sissen smile. |]} soon be snuffed out. Because you can sit 
Slowly the razor slipped from my |}} in the game with only one white chip— COMEDY 
hand and clattered to the floor. Who |}| and because you must have one. ; THEATRE 
was I to withstand the radiance of ; . with Dorothy Dennelly’s adaptation of 
thet mile. the emile which hed Because when a woman, losing a high Arthur Schniteler’s drama 
x : ; 
swayed kingdoms? “No,” I muttered, heel, walked with a limp and sat down “The CALL 
tee tine * helplessly in a Fourteenth Street car, two of LIFE” 
Something snapped. As though mechanics took tools from their bag and Subscription memberships for season 
the flood-gates of restraint had burst fixed it for her—and because the other 1925-26 now being received. Orchestra 
7 d : passengers applauded. seats for 5 plays $12 each. 
emotion surged over me. I found —T'rowBripce LARNED Address: Actors’ Theatre, 45 W. 47th St. 
myself, chastened, sobbing upon the 


broad Sissel shoulders, shoulders that e 
had borne the cares of a nation. 

= 7 came a new day. I began TONG WAR TABLES FOR TWO 
to TE. 

ei = = Run, run, run Where to pass the time after 


Through Doyer Street and Pell, 
Old Gee Lun 
Is on his way to hell. 


YorKER stay those homicidal im- 
pulses that assail you on the street, 
in the subway or at the movies. 
Quick, before it’s too late. “La-dies an’ gentlemun— PROFILES 
eo _ Note on your right 
Enclosed find $5.00 for a year’s sub- a ae iii issect 
scription to THe New Yorker. From the Tong War fight.” brilliancly : ed 
—Henry F. Prince 


Y These Regular Features and a 


| A BACHELOR VISION Hundred and One Other Items 


mil ie. at ; Appear in 
Tue New Yorker, 25 W. 45th ae pon Ml “ate yet 
Street, New York City, Dept. H. a: Sees: See THE NEW YORKER 


Money spent—on something phony 
Union wrent—alimony. 


4 A.M. 





Interesting personalities, 





Name ... 


Address. 
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Wuen MAYFAIR HOUSE opens in October it will 
be not only Park Avenue’s latest and finest apartment 
hotel, but will usher in a new mode of apartment living 
with more freedom from care and responsibility than 
you have ever known. 


2¢ 


ce mr 


Edward H. Crandall 


at 


2 
P.S. Several passenger lifts now in operation 





ONE TO SIX ROOM SUITES : 
FURNISHED OR OTHERWISE ¢ 
OCTOBER OCCUPANCY # LEASING NOW 


CO (SB OSD OSS OO 6 SO 96 


‘Representative on ‘Premises ( 
BROWN, WHEELOCK: < 
HARRIS. VOUGHT & CO., INC. 


— Sia Sia STs 


Agent 5 
20 East 48th Street, New York 





CRU TER OR FS BS EB O_O 


DOUGLAS C. MCMURTRIE : NEW YORK 





Mene Mene Tekel Upharsin 


(@ In a sense, every man is born 1n 
to the world a Wanderer. Not 
knowing whence he comes ot! 
whither he 

the drama of life is that of specta 
tor to the panorama constantly 
unrolled before him 


is going, his part in 


@ In the life of the individ 
cities fall, civilizations are devas 
tated, the Bacchanal choruses past 
him with upraised goblet, Terps 
core dances by with a subtle flash 
of white limbs 


( And into his own life is 

stantly woven the fabric of wh 
the great procession is made: | 
hate, conflict, and the glimmerit 


of wisdom along the course of 


gaudy years 


@ Such a drama is “The Wan 
derer.” A glittering Biblical epic 
with the colossal background of 
Babylonian pageantry; the ever 
new picturization of a man on the 


tumultuous r¢ ad to wisdom 


s not fitting to point out the 
nical grandeur of the produc 
or the vividness with which 
tory’s most gorgeous era has 


’ 1 
been recapitulated 


@ Because ‘‘The Wanderer” is 
more than a mere plot ina stupen 
dous setting. It is the congregated 
emotions of living, packed into dra- 
matic brevity, so that the watcher 
teels seductive kisses pressed 
against his own lips and flees in 
terror before a city that thunders 
down upon him—feels them as 
keenly as events in his own life 


THE WANDERER 


Most Colorful of Paramount Pictures 


2:30 —TWICE DAILY 


Theatre, B’way N ¥, } k 
and 44th Street CW or 


CRITERION 


8:30 























